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‘“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — Goethe, 
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THE DEFRIES SAFETY LAMP AND OIL COMPANY, LIMITED, beg to inform their numerous customers that, in 

addition to their well-known SAFETY LAMPS of great illuminating power (43, 62, and 100 standard candles) recommended by Fire 

Insurance Companies, awarded THREE GOLD MEDALS, and of which more than 300,000 are now in use, they have just completed, 
; and have on view, 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP 3,,"64 


— AND — 


"auras THE DEFRIES SAFETY READING LAMP 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP, price 3s. Qd., is made in Polished Brass, is 10 inches high, and gives 


a brilliant light equal to.10-candle power, consuming only half a pint of oil in eight hours. 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP, price 3s. 9d., is the Lamp for Night Nurseries and Sick Chambers, as 
its flame may be reduced to that of a common night-light without any odour being emitted, costing whilst so burning one 
half-penny for twenty-four hours. 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP, price 3s. 9d., is a Perfect and Safe Lamp for use on pianos. 
THE DEFRIES SAFETY READING LAMP, price 10s. 6d., gives an intensely: white light of 20-candle power with 


practically no heat. It cannot explode, and the flame may be turned down quite low without any odour being emitted. It is 
strongly recommended to students and those who read much. 





To be obtained from most Lamp Vendors, and wholesale only from the Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 


THE DEFRIES SAFETY LAMP AND OIL COMPANY, Limited, 
43 & 44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


PURE COPFEE 


FROM 


B.... 2k oes 
453, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Nothing but Pure Coffee has been sold since the foundation of the Firm eighty years ago. 











When the first Report of the Analytical Sanitary Commission on Coffee and its adulterations was 
published in the Lancet, out. of. upwards of thirty samples only two were found genuine. The first, that of 
BETTS at 1/4 per lb, and the second that of a firm in the city (long since extinct), at 2/- per lb The 
actual wording of the Report was as follows :— 


“The Coffee purchased of Mr, Betts, 262 (now renumbered 463), Oxford Street, 
corner’ of North Audley Street, was of high flavour and excellent quality, entirely free from 
all adulteration.” 

The value of this testimony is enhanced from the fact that at that time there was no Food Adulteration Act. 


Coffee when mixed with Chicory, or other inferior ingredients, is frequently offered at lower prices than 
the following, which only represent coffees absolutely pure :— 


Finest Plantation Ceylon, or = ?=R 18. PER LB. 
Costa Rica- - - ° -- 1s. 2d. Choice EastIindia - - ~- 1s. 6d. 
Superior ditto ditto - «= 1s. 4d. Mysore and EastIndia - ~- 1s. 8d. 


The above can be supplied ground, in Stoppered Bottles, containing 1-1b. & 2-lbs. each. Bottles charged—t1-lb. 3d., 
and 2-lbs. 4d. each, and allowed for when returned. 
In ordering Coffee please say if to be Whole or Ground. 
Coffee roasted fresh every day, and delivered on day of receiving order in town, and sent by Parcel Post anywhere in the United Kingdom. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1883. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Director—Sirk GEORGE GROVE, D.C L., L.L.D. 
COLLEGE CONCERT, June 16. 


The Half Term will commence on June 7, 
Regulations and all information may be obtained of the Registrar. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Zon. Secretary. 


ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL; 1A, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington; and 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. D., Cantab. 





Fee, three to five guineas at St. George’s Hall, four to six guineas at branches, 


is for the course of instruction in four studies. 
Piano—Dr. Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Kohler, Loman, Gear, 
Trew, Roche, Mattei, Ehrenfechter, Lehmeyer. 
Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G. Garcia, 
Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca, Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 
Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba. Harp—Oberthur. °*Cello—Pezze. 
C. TREW, Hon. Secretary. 


RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. President—The Right Hon. 
The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
SESSION 1886-87. 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS. 

The NEXT HALF-YEARLY EXAMINATION for the Diplomas of 
L. Mus. T.C.L. and A. Mus. T.C.L., the positions of Associate-Pianist, Organ- 
Associate, Associate-Vocalist, Special Certificates for Harmony, and other separate 
Subjects, will be held during the week commencing July 10, 1887. LAST DAY 
OF ENTRY JUNE 18. 

The above Examinations are open to all Candidates, whether Students of the 
College or not, and without restriction of age, sex, or creed. 

Prospectuses, regulations, and all particulars can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 





By Order of the Academical Board. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


Dg for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO- 
FORTE PLAYING. 12, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. (Estab- 
lished 1873.) 
President égo'ey FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director Ee ie : - OSCAR BERINGER. 
The Academy is for Amateur and Professional Students. For prospectus 
apply to the Director. 


ARLEY ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 126, Harley Street, W. 
(Established 1879.) | Director—Mr. GANZ. 
The New Term will commence on Monday, MAY g. Prospectuses, with 
complete list of Professors may be had upon application. 


THE MUSICAL ART STUDIOS (VOCAL ACADEMY), 
12, Princes Street, Hanover Square, W. 
Principal - + + Mrs. M. A. CARLISLE. 


Qualified Sub-Professors also give lessons in Mrs. M. A. Carlisle’s invariably 
successful ‘* METHOD ” cf Voice Production at the Studios. 


DRAMATIG & MUSIGAL DIRECTORY, 


1887. 

COMPLETE LIST of all Theatres, Music Halls, Corn Ex- 
changes, Hotels, Authors, Composers, Conductors, Actors, Actresses, 
Music Hall Artistes, &c.; Theatrical Tradespeople, Professional 
Lodgings, Dramatic Clubs, Local Newspapers, Best Routes, Cab 
Fares, &c., &c. 500 pages of invaluable information. 


Price 2/6; Cloth Boards, 3/6; Postage 43d. 
Cc. H. FOX, 
19, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOF 


THE VOICE, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M’Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 























Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND & CO. (late Juttien), s, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


otel List. 


The charge for a space in this column is go|- per year—payable in 
advance—including postal copy of the paper every week. The proprietors 
reserve to themselves the right of refusing any advertisement. 





BLACKPOOL. Bailey's Hotel, North Shore. Near the Pier and 


Winter Gardens. 





LON DON.—Hotel Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, Charing 


Cross. 





M ANCHESTER.—Queen’s Hotel, Piccadilly. 





OUTHPORT.—Victoria Hotel, on the Promenade, facing the 


Pier ; five minutes from the Winter Gardens. 





T° MUSICIANS and ARTISTS.—Comfortable Rooms (resi- 

dential or otherwise) can be had at a moderate rent in a fine new building 
in a central position, close to the Strand. Lighted throughout by electric light and 
fitted with every convenience.—Apply at the Collector’s Office, in the Hall of 63 
and 64, Chancery Lane, W.C. 








In Six Grades, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CoNTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PuPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


STATE: GRADE 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers, 


JHE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 
AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 


“* Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard.”"—Punch, October #1, 1865. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Cle: en. and all who are desirous of improving and ievipeaing their 

Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to 

account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, 

Grisi, Lablache, poe ps &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. gd., by all Chemists throughout the 
e 











United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
; PER DOZ. PER. DOZ. 
Children’s ...... ls. 2d. Hemstitched— 
CAMBRI Ladies’ .........2s. 44d. | Ladies’ ...2s. 113d. 
RROUUS scoscutscces 3s. 6d. | Gents’......4s. 11d. 
By Appointments to “The Cambrics of Rosin- 


son & CLEAVER have a 


POCKET world-wide fame.”—Queen, 
HANDKERGHIEES. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


BELFAST. 
Telegraphic Address : “LINEN” BELFAST. 


the Queen & Crown 
Princess of Germany. 


SAMPLES and Price J.sts Post 
FREE. 
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Pvrofessionat Cards. 


The charge for a space in this column is 
10s. 6d. per quarter (13 weeks), or 31s. 6d. for 
a whol year—payable in advance. Applica- 
tions should be made at the office of THE 
Musicab WorRLD, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. 


Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HaMILTon TERRACE, 
St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 














Mr. CHARLES FOWLER, 
66, EtsHam Roap, 
KENSINGTON, W. 





Mr. WILHELM GANZ 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
126, HARLEY STREET, W. 


Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 
(Professor of the Pacilapictas tockaiss and Conductor,) 
17, Finspury Park VILLAS, 
GREEN LANES, N, 
Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 








12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 





Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN 
(Guitar, Concertina, cd Gigelira. Wood and Straw 


22A, DorSET STREET, PoRTMAN SQuarE, W. 
Vocalists—Sopranos. 








Tenors. 
Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN 


(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr. ALFRED MowL, 
26, Oup Bonp Srreet, W.,, 
Or, 270, Etcin AvENUE, MarpA VALE, W. 
Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 
Address—N. VERT, Esq., 
6, CorK STREET, W. 
Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
c/o N. Vert, or Cart Rosa Opera Co., 
{eee Now at Drury LANE. 
Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 

CaRL Rosa OPERA COMPANY, 
Now at Drury Lane. 
Mr. CHARLES ELLISON, 

c/o Caru Rosa, Esq., 
17, WESTBOURNE STREET, HypDE Park, W. 
Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Gotuic LODGE, 
LorpsuiP LANE, S.E. 
Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STEPHEN’S AVENUE, 
_____ SHEPHERD’s BusH, Ww. 
Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
60, WESTBOURNE Park VILLAS, W. 























Mr. HENRY POPE 


(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio’, 
CaRL Rosa OPERA COMPANY, 
Now at Drury LANE. 


Guitar. 4 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to town, 224, DorsET STREET, 
PorTMAN Square, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” ros. 6d. 


Ptanoforte. 
Mr. CHARLES A. TREW 


(Professor of the Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony), 
22, STONOR Roap, WEsT KENSINGTON. 


 Ufolin, 


Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 
(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S. S. Wesley), 
23, THICKET Roap, 
Pupils visited or ssceived. ANERLEY, S.E. 
Mr. JULES KOOPMAN 


(Late Professor at Conservatoire, Groningen. Lessons, 
Concerts, and Private Soirées). 


109, SUTHERLAND. GARDENS, W., 
Or, STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 
84, New Bonp STREET, W. 






































Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
28, BEeLsizE Roap, N.W., 
Or, Mr. N. VERT, 6, Cork Sr., 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. 





Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera and Concerts), 
BoswortH House, Husspanp’s Bosworts, 


Ruepy. 





Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
clo NoLan & JACKSON. _ 
Miss DOROTHY DICKSON 
(Concerts and Comic Qpera), 
c/o Mr. A. Mout, 
26, OLD BonpD StTREET, W. 
Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 











Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts), 
7, CHESILTON RoaD, MUNSTER Park, 


FuLHaAM, S.W. 





Mrs. WELMAN 
(Concerts), 


3, BEDFORD GARDENS, 
KENSINGTON, W. 


Contraltos. 


Mrs. M. A. CARLISLE 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
12, PRincEs STREET, 
HANOVER SQuareE, W. 
‘Miss LENA LITTLE 
(Concerts), 
42, NoRFOLK SQUARE, Hype Park, W. 


Miss EDITH OSBORN 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Pupil of Mr. Fredk. Walker, 


77,. WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 
Miss PATTIE MICHIE, 
68, PaRK WaLK, FULHAM Roap, 
Lonpon, S.W. ° - 

















Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Address—Carit Rosa OPERA COMPANY, 
Drury LANE. 
Mr. WILLIAM J. WINCH, 
c/o Mr. N. VERT, 6, Cork ST., 
BuRLINGTON GARDENS, W. 
Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, UppER Mount STREET, 
DUBLIN. 
clo CARL Roc OPERA COMPANY, 
Now at Drury LANE. 











Trumpet & Cornet. 


Mr. THOMAS HARPER, 
185, Kinc’s Roap, N.W. 


Recitals. 


Mr. JOHN L. CHILD 
(Dramatic and other Recitals, with or without Music 
Also Lessons in Elocution), 


c/o Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 
50, NEw Bonp STREET, W. 

















Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
clo Mr. AurReD Mout (sole agent), 
26, OLD Bonp Street, W. 








Baritones. 

Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 

EGREMONT, CROXTED RoaD, 
West Dutwica, S.E. 








Mr. FISCHER, 
c/o Mr. HERMANN FRANKE, 
2, VERE STREET, W. 
Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Orator.o, Opera and Concerts), 
63, STAFFORD PLacE, 
BucKINGHAM GaTE, S.W. 


Mr. BANTOCK PIERPOINT, 
2, RUSSELL CHAMBERS, 
Bury Street, W.C. 
Mr. ALBERT REAKES 


(Bass-Baritone, of the “‘ London Ballad Singers,’ 
Qratorios, Concerts, &°c.), 


30, LANCASTER Roan, 
Nottinc Hitt 














THE FRASER QUINTET.—Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, 
Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella 
(Violinists), play Quartets, Solos, Duets, two 
Pianofortes, &c. For Engagements, for 
Concerts, “ At Homes,” Dinner and Garden 
Parties.—Address: 121, Adelaide Road, N.W. 


Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 34a, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W.; or to Mr. N. 
VERT, 6, Cork Street, W. 








Madame LILIAN NORDICA requests 
that ail communications as to Dates and 
Terms for Oratorio, Concerts, &¢., be ad- 
dressed to her Business Manager—Mr. W. B. 
Healey, 10a, Warwick St., Regent St., W. 





Mr. OWEN EVAN-THOMAS 


r 


Mr. FRANK CELLI 





Bass, 





(Concerts and Comic Opera) 
175, NEw Bonp STREET, W. 





(Concerts and Oratorio), 
c/o CaRL Rosa OPERA ComPany, 
; Now at Drury Lang, | 


Miss GERALDINE SOMERS 
Zs in Town for Concerts and Lessons, 
81» GROSVENOR Roap, S.W. 





| Westminster Orchestral Society, 


High-class Public Concerts. 


Examination for Orchestral Membership Ist and 
3rd Wednesdays. Address, The Hon. Secretaries, 
Tue Town HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
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UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 
BARBER & COMPANY’S 
(“See that you have none other” ) 
FRENCH COFFEE. “4 
aot : As used in Paris. en. R 
In its Highest Perfection. 
TENPENCE PER POUND. 
LUXU Y 2 lbs. (sample) in tins sent free per A L 
Parcels Post for 2s. 4d., 
Or 8 lbs. for 8s. 6d. 
Postal Orders from Is. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 
May now be had from all Post Offices. 


This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, “‘ Roasted on the French Principle,” and mixed with the finest Bruges Chicory. 


2Ibs. Sample Tins sent per Parcels Post to any Post Town in the United Kingdom for 2s. 4d. ; 
5 lbs. in Tins for 5s.6d.; 8lbs. in Tins for 8s. rod. 


ONFA CONGO 


0 NF A NEVER Sold in England before at the price. NF A 
0 N F A The Pick of the Season's Growth. : ‘ r A 
] 


BARBER & CO.’S 


ONFA eet ONFA 
0 N F A Onfa Congo. 0 N F A 


ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE PER POUND. 


A TEA abounding in Strength and High Quality. Never Sold before in England at the Price 


COMPARE 


It with that sold by others at Two Shillings. 


6: Ibs. sent by Parcels Post for 10s. 9d. to any Post Town in the 7 Kingdom and Channel Islands. 
44 lbs. for 7s.6d.; 2$lbs. Samples for 4s. 3d. ; 


BARBER & COMPANY, 














274, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, W. 102, Westbourne Grove, W. 
61, Bishopsgate Street, City. 42, Great Titchfield Street, W. 
11,..Boro’ High Street, S.E. ALsO King’s Cross, N. 


BRIGHTON, HASTINGS, MANCHESTER, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL, PRESTON, AND BIRMINGHAM. 


if | Postal Orders, from Is. 6d. to 10s. 6d., may now be had for One Penny from allf Post Offices, 
P| Cheques to be crossed “London and Westmi nster.” 
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SCIATICA INDICES- 
TION, CONSTIPATION, LIVER 
& KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
LADIES’ AILMENTS 


ica 
52, OXFORD ST. 
LONDON, W. and 
one of these famous 
they may rely upon 














SKETCHES FROM MUSICAL HISTORY. 


THE HARP OF BIBLICAL TIMES. 
By ArTHUR L. SALMON. 


THE harp may truly be called the most venerable of all in- 
struments. Not only has it existed from the earliest recorded 
times, but it has possessed a vitality which has carried it into 
all nations and countries, and which preserves it still amidst 
all the new-fangled ideas of advancing civilisation. The only 
instrument which can compare with it in antiquity is the 
organ ; but when we read of the organ in the Book of Genesis, 
we must not imagine that any grand four-manual instrument, 
with stops and pedals, is referred to. In all probability the 
term merely implies a species of mouth-organ, “ Pan’s pipes ” 
or syrinz ; avery primitive invention, which has been found 
among the South Sea Islanders, and which is still far from 
obsolete. Mythology tells us that Midas preferred this reed- 
pipe to Apolla’s lyre, for which preference he was rewarded, 
perhaps not unjustly, with a pair of ass’s ears. This simple 
instrument assumes a dignity that is quite foreign to it, when 
it is termed an organ. It was as it were ready made for the 
use of the first man. It is very probable that both the harp 
and this species of organ took their birth at nearly the same 
time. The same idea may have inspired both: the wind in 
the forests, the breeze in the reeds—nature’s own zolian harps 
—were not far to seek. It only needed man’s ingenuity to 
develop natural resources, and bring to perfection a principle 
which had always existed. 

The adage that there is nothing new under the sun, will 
apply above ali things to music. We discover nothing new 
from year to year ; no instrument appears but what is merely 
a further development of powers as well known to the ancients 
as tous, If we take an zolian harp, the least artificial of in- 
struments, in our hands, we hold the root of all other instru- 
ments. Piano, organ, violin, guitar, flute, or cornet, may be 
all brought down to this one generative idea: that breath or 
wind, operating upon strings or through tubes, will produce 
music. The man who first discovered this—and it only 
needed a little practical observation—was the true Orpheus, 
Apollo, or god of music. 

The numerous references to the harp in the Scriptures, 
while proving its wide use and extensive popularity, do not 
enable us to form any very definite ideas as to the nature of 
the instrument thus spoken of. It is to other sources that we 
must look for the knowledge that we possess on the subject. 
From various causés the general idea has been arrived at, 
that, though various instruments may occasionally be spoken 
of as s harps,” it is never the form of harp familiar with us 
that is thus denominated. The Hebrew word is £innor, 
which the Greek versions either translate literally, or render 
This is now understood to mean a species of instru- 


ment better known to us as the ancient lyre ; best of all, as 
the guitar. Not that the latter directly answers to the word 
kinnor, but it far more closely represents it than the large, 
heavy instrument which we think of when say “harp.” Indeed, 
from the mention which the Scriptural writers make of the 
harp, it was evidently a small instrument, easily handled, 
and even no impediment to the performer in dancing. To 
dance with a modern harp would be difficult indeed. 

A Bible commentator says: “It was the 4innor which the 
captives at Babylon suspended: upon the willows by the 
Euphrates ; and from the Babylonians being desirous to hear 
them sing to the lyre their native songs, it would seem that 
the Hebrews had become celebrated for their music, and par- 
tially for their skill on the £innor.” The musical fame of the 
Hebrews, thus early possessed, has never left them ; and 
music is not among the least benefits which the world owes to 
that wonderful race. 

The Athenian Apollodorus gives the following account of 
the origin of the lyre; an account which is based on much 
probability. After the retiring of the waters of the Nile, a 
dead tortoise was found by the god Mercury as he passed 
along the shore, with its died sinews and cartilages still 
clinging to the sheli. Striking his foot against it accidentally 
he noticed that this produced strange vibrations of sound ; 1n 
fact, that the dried strings gave forth music. Following up the 
simple idea thus presented, the “ messenger of the gods ” con- 
structed a lyre in tortoise shape, which he finally consigned 
to Apollo in return for a certain gift more to his taste. A 
similar story has been told of Jubal, from whom the Greeks, who 
liked to monopolise the glory of everything, may have taken 
the tale. It is very probable that some such incident first 
suggested the idea of music, whoever may have been the 
lucky discoverer; for it is certain that the Homeric term 
phorminx, and the Roman éestudo, together with the usual 
shape of the instrument to which these names were applied, 
point very decidedly to some such origin. 

The number of strings in the Hebrew and other lyres 
seems to have varied from three to ten, though more may 
occasionally have been used. Very likely also there was 
great diversity in the shape and size of the instrument ; though 
where conjecture forms so large a part of our knowledge, it 1s 
difficult to have any definite ideas about these matters. 
Lyres with three and seven strings were the most widely used ; 
but the oldest specimen of the instrument is said to have had 
only three, and to have been more effective with these three 
than others with a larger number. No doubt the art of 
playing it was more intricate, and the addition of more strings 
was considered at first as a bad innovation. It was most cus- 
tomary to play this instrument with the fingers, but occasion- 
ally a plectrum, formed of wood, metal, or ivory, was used, 
in the shape of a quill. This was probably only employed 
with the larger form of lyres. ie 

While speaking of the Hebrew harp, or lyre, it is 
necessary to say something about the instrument called the 
psaltery, so often coupled with the harp in Scriptural 
language, The Hebrew word is nebe/, which the Greeks render 
into abla, and the Romans into nablum. Josephus speaks of 
it as having twelve strings, and being played upon with the 
fingers. In the same sentence he also mentions .the viol, as 
an “instrument of ten strings, played with a bow.” This is 

very evidently the “instrument with ten strings,” mentioned in 
Psalm xcii., and quite distinct from the harp or the psaltery. 
The latter instrument (which the French version gives as 
musette) may very possibly have been much nearer the form 
of our modern harp, than either of the two others. There 
was an ancient triangular instrument, sometimes called the 
trigonos, whichhas been supposed to answer pretty nearly tothe 
Hebrew xede/, But Egyptian paintings have handed down to us 
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another form of harp, far ‘more nearly resembling our own, 
and which is very possibly the original psaltery. We may 
take it for granted, that the Grecian and Roman lyres were 
usually tortoise-shaped, as accounted for by the legend ; but 
this was by no means the case with the far more ancient 
instruments of the Egyptians They were almost without 
exception in the form of a bow, as may be seen on the old 
national monuments. This suggests another tradition which 
has been given as the origin of stringed instruments ; namely, 
that the idea was taken from the twanging of the bow-strings 
in battle. Whether this was really the case is not of material 
consequence ; though this twanging of the bow-strings may 
very well have suggested the harp in its bowed form, while 
the tortoise-shaped lyre, an altogether smaller class of instru- 
ment, might have been in existence long before. Probably 
the instruments were merely variations from the same 
original root; though the great antiquity of the Egyptian 
nation and monuments may seem to give the priority to the 
bow-shaped harp, which we recognise as being the Hebrew 
psaltery. The Israelities may very well have carried this 
instrument with them, out of their bondage in Egypt. We 
may therefore arrive at the conclusion that the word xede/, 
translated psaltery, represents our present harp as nearly as 
any modern instrument can be described by it ; while the 
kinnor, which our version renders “harp,” would be better 
translated by the generic term lyre. The word “harp” itself, 
being Saxon, is of course far more modern in its origin 











RECOLLECTIONS OF MUSICAL VIENNA, FORTY 
YEARS AGO. 
By Rip Van WINKLE, redivivus. 
(Continued from page 412.) 


Aloys Ander (born 1821), the golden-haired ideal Melch- 
thal, Prophet, and Lohengrin, which two last-named parts he 
created on the Imperial Vienna stage, will live in the memory 
of those who saw and heard him. Nothing could exceed the 
beauty of his genuine tenor, especially in its higher register ; 
nor of his phrasing and acting in every part he undcrtook to 
illustrate on the stage. My father had the pleasure of includ- 
ing him on one occasion among his guests, together with the 
famous actress Frau Amalie Haitzinger, who recently died, 
after the celebration of her fiftieth jubilee at the Imperial 
Court Theatre ; and with that unsurpassed iugénue Fraulein 
Luise Neumann, from the same stage, which is in every 
respect equal, and, in regard to its far more extensive classical 
répertoire, decidedly superior to the Théatre Frangais of Paris. 
Amalie Haitzinger was also celebrated as Vienna’s original 
Preciosa, who should look, sing and dance alike to perfection: 
By fulfilling this three-fold condition this lady succeeded 
admirably in turning the heads of our grandfathers ; and 
even in her old age the beauty of her features and form was 
remarkable. 

An artist of far wider,indeed world-wide, fame, who towards 
the close of his career still shared Aloys Ander’s triumphs 
on the Imperial stage was the basso, Joseph Staudigl] (born 
1807), as-he had shared those of Jenny Lind both abroad and 
in England in his prime, where he alternated in Le Nozze 
with Lablache as Figaro and Don Bartolo respectively. 
Joseph Staudigi was in every sense a vocalist of the first 
order, whose general method as well as extraordinary dis- 
tinctness of enunciation reminds me more of Santley than 
any other singer I have heard. His shake was unique among 
bassi. Staudigl was also, like Santley, an indifferent actor. 
Indeed, it was difficult for the most imaginative spectator to 
identify this broad-faced, good-naturedly prosaic-looking man 
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with a perennial smile in his dimpled cheeks with the villain 
Caspar or the fiend Bertram. Yet his unrivalled singing 
went far to make up for such shortcomings, and he re- 
mained the idol of the Viennese to the melancholy end—in 
a madhouse. In Oratorio, such as Haydn’s Creation and The 
Seasons, Staudig] was unapproached. In these two works I 
heard him at their then almost annual performances during 
Passion week at the Imperial Court Theatre (not opera 
house) with Lutz, a sweet-voiced tenor and classical oratorio 
singer par excellence, and Frau Hasselt-Barth, as the other 
soloists. This last named lady was:a dramatic soprano hors 
ligne, and one of the principal “stars” of the Imperial Opera, 
full of fire and impulse, but equally excellent in tender pas- 
sages, as well as in bravura singing, and a magnificent actress. 
Whether this great artist would, however, have been equally 
appreciated in London (for Frau Hasselt-Barth’s by no means 
handsome although expressive features were disfigured by an 
unsightly scar} is more than questionable. 

This vocalist’s husband, Gustav Barth, together with 
A. M. Storch, both clever composers and joint-conductors of 
the famous “ Mannergesangverein,” may here receive passing 
mention. 

Frau Hasselt-Barth together with Jenny Lutzer (born 
1816), a beautiful “blonde,” renowned for her fine florid style 
of vocalisation, including a perfect shake, who, I believe, reaped 
also some laurels in London, and whowas subsequently married 
to the author and Court zmpresario and councillor, von Din- 
glestidt, and Frau Stéckl-Heinefetter, who was distinguished 
for the rich volume of her soprano, formed at that time a 
highly attractive constellation of prime donne in Don Giovanni 
and other operas. But, to return to Staudigl, who was also 
an amateur doctor in homceopathy: whether the generally 
rather high mortality in Vienna suffered a further increase 
during that time, 1 cannot pretend to say ; but it was currently 
reported that, during papa’s absence from home, one of the little 
Staudigls laid hold of the precious medicine chest, and mis- 
taking the contents for bon-bons, swallowed the whole without 
suffering the much-dreaded consequences, which was held 
forth by some in proof of the absurdity -of that branch of 
medical science, and, by the opposite party, of its excellence, 
in view of the precise neutralisation of the various conflicting 
ingredients. 

A personal reminiscence of the great singer, besides a 
walk to town in his company from his house “an der Wien,” 
I owe to an execution of the Creation, arranged by my 
father at Klosterneuburg, after a rendering of this oratorio 
at the Imperial Winter Riding School by a thousand ex- 
ecutants, from whom the performers for the occasion under 
notice were chosen, including, besides Staudigl, a capital 
soprano, Frau Edle von Hayek, not unlike our Mrs. Hutchin- 
son in style of singing as well as appearance, as soloists, and 
the two young Hellmesbergers among the instrumentalists. 
Klosterneuburg is a monastery of vast dimensions, about a 
dozen miles from Vienna, charmingly situated in a famous 
wine-growing district, where jollity and good cheer, especially 
on similar festive occasions, reign supreme. After the per- 
formance of the oratorio and of some solo pieces by those 
distinguished artists, in the presence of the Prelate, I had the 
good fortune to find myself seated, on the homeward 
journey, in the same conveyance and face to face with 
Staudigl and his friend, the composer John L. Hatton (1814- 
1886), whom he had imported from London, along with his 
opera, Pascal Bruno, successfully performed at Vienna (1844). 
The talking being the whole time carried on in the English ver- 
nacular, of which I understood the two single words “ yes” and 
“no,” I cannot say that [ derived the same amount of grati- 
fication from their conversation as I did from the proud feeling 
of sitting opposite the great basso and a live Englishman at 
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one and the same time. Staudig] gained considerable success 
by his delivery with the English words of Handelian airs from 
Acis and Galatea, and others, after his return from England 
to Vienna, where those pieces were comparatively unknown, 
and where, indeed, Handel has, on the whole, to this day 
failed in securing a sympathetic and firmly estab ished home. 

It may here be added that Joseph Staudigl, junior, a son 
of the above celebrated basso, recently delighted Vienna on a 
visit from Carlsruhe, by his singing of German “ Licder” as well 
as in oratorio. In the same way a distinct mark was made 
by Erl, junior, from the Dresden opera, son of the “tenore 
robusto,” Joseph Frl,a friend of my father, the famous Robert 
and Raoul to the great Staudigl’s Bertram and Marcel, etc., 
etc. Joseph Erl was in the habit of accompanying himself on 
the piano at concerts, even in such difficult songs as Beet- 
hoven’s “ Adelaide.” 

The generally accepted axiom, that musical abilities do 
not descend from father to son has, so far as Austria is con- 
cerned, been further refuted in the case of the renowned com- 
poser of dance music, Johann Strauss, and his three sons, 
especially the cldest Johann, the composer of the “ Blaue 
Donau” Walzer, which has assumed the position of a national 
Austrian air; and the youngest Edward (married to my cousin), 
who delighted London at the Inventories, in South Kensing- 
ton, by his inspiriting strains, Eduard Strauss may be taken 
as the exact “double” of his late father in general appearance, 
figure, stature, and manner of conducting, only handsomer, and 
boasting a moustache, d /a militaire, scarcely indulged in by 
any one, in those early days, except soldiers and Hungarians. 
I often heard the original Johann Strauss, as well as Joseph 
Lanner, his great rival, and father of the highly-esteemed dan- 
seuse, Katti Lanner, at the then much-frequented Restaurant 
Dommayer, at Hietzing, near the Imperial Castle of Schén- 
brunn, when those two celebrated fiddlers generally came up to 
my father’s table for a chat. The frequently under-rated 
musical value of those genuinely-inspired waltz tunes, such as 
Lanner’s “ Die Romantiker,” which, for musical charm and 
nobility of character, may be considered worthy even of Franz 
Schubert, may be gauged by a letter lately addressed by the 
great conductor, Hans Richter, to the members of the famous 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, inviting them to join him 
at a celebrated “ Bierhalle,” in order to listen to “those 
incomparable waltzes,” in lieu of a testimonial intended for 
himself, on the occasion of his conductorship of the one hun- 
dredth Philharmonic concert. A translation 2” erfenso of this 
highly characteristic epistle is to be found in the issue of this 
journal dated the 8th cf January of this year. 

The antipodes of Joseph Staudigl was in the above-named 
important respects presented by another famous basso, Karl 
Formes (born 1816), who, although gifted with a splendid 
voice and extraordinary lung power, was inferior to Staudigl 
as a vocalist, but made amends for such shortcomings and 
occasional exaggeration by his highly characteristic and no 
less versatile style of acting, combined with an eminently pic- 
turesque stage presence. I shall not easily forget him, as I 
frequently met him in my capacity as an active member of the 
revolutionary National Guard, but being very nearly changed 
into a very passive one, when placed behind the furthermost 
barricade in the outlying suburb, Jagerzeil, on the taking of 
Vienna by the Imperial Croats, after a night spent on the ice- 
covered pavement of the Rothenthurmstrasse in October, 1848. 
Karl Formes, when commanding a detachment of University 
students engaged in the erection of barricades against the 
Imperial soldiery, his tall and massive frame dressed in the 
short -blue tunic, tightened round the waist, with a broad 
leather belt and a large steel buckle, to sustain a huge cavalry 
sword, his fine head and expressive countenance encircled 
with black locks, covered by a low-crowned broad-brimmed 





hat, ornamented with a bunch of black waving ostrich feathers, 
which formed the costume of that brave and dashing corps, 
presented indeed a perfect picture of a hero of romance. But 
for a lucky escape by the “skin of his teeth,” he might have 
easily taken an enforced morning walk to the foot of the 
bastion to share the fate of pocr Messenhauser, the brave 
commander of the insurrectionary forces, and of the English- 
man and musical critic, Dr. A. J. Becher, previously referred 
to, besides a host of other less celebrated victims, who were 
continually carted past our windows on the glacis, huddled 
together in open vans, with their stiffened extremities sticking 
out on all sides, not unlike the freight of carcases to be met 
with in the neighbourhood of the Metropolitan meat market. 

Karl Formes turned actor in consequence of losing his 
voice. 

The same calamity befell his younger brother Theodor 
Formes (born 1826) an excellent tenor of the Berlin opera, 
who more prudent than his elder brother, retired into private 
life on his accumulated savings. 


( To be continued.) 








Reviews. 


BOOKS. 


In “ Lectures on Musical Analysis” delivered before the Royal 
Normal College and Academy of Music for the Blind by Henry C. 
Banister (George Bell & Sons), the subject of musical form, as exem 
plified in the works of composers whose claim to the title of “classical” 
has long since been established, is treated with the clearness and 
comprehensiveness of detail that would be expected from the author 
of the well-known “Text-book of Music.” Although the lectures 
are throughout exclusively analytical, musical students will find in 
them many features, especially as regards copiousness of illustration, 
often found wanting in works of a professedly synthetical character. 
Nothing in the shape of novelty is to be expected in a treatise 
dealing thus with the familiar aspects.of a familiar subject, and the 
writer would probably deem it but a doubtful compliment were any- 
thing of the kind attributed to him. The book is none the less one 
of great value and interest. Commencing with a perspicuous exposi- 
tion of the sonata form, it leads the student by easy stages to the 
consideration of the more complex questions of treatment, develop- 
ment, and the structure of fugue. At each step, abundant examples 
from standard works, well selected and of adequate length, encourage 
the learner at once to make a beginning in that practice of musical 
analysis into which it is intended to initiate him ; a practice which, 
as is well pointed out, is as indispensable for an intelligent enjoyment 
of the works of the great masters, as for the education of intending 
composers. With regard to the latter, it may be safely said that the 
true test of the vitality of their gifts, is to be found in their power to 
survive what has been called “the solvent power of analysis,” 
These lectures should find a place in the library of every musical 
student. 

It is impossible toturn over the pages of the “Congregational Church 
Hymnal” {Hodder & Stoughton), Part I. of which has just been sent to 
us, without reflecting upon the enormous sum-total of work that from 
first to last has been expended in its production. Setting aside all con- 
sideration of theoriginal labours of composers and poets, some idea of 
the arduous duties connected with the mere compilation may be formed 
from the fact that in this substantial volume there are some 770 
hymns, with appropriate tunes, gathered from far and wide, and 
representing the best contributions to church music both of 
ancient and modern composers. Many of the latter have written 
original tunes for the occasion; and although old and popular 
favourites are by no means neglected, the tone of the collec- 
tion, as compared with others before it, is decidedly modern. No 
be ter “general editor” could have been found than the Rev. George 
S. Barrett, on whom has devolved the difficult task of making a 
selection intended to be at once congregational and unsectarian, 
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while Dr. E. J. Hopkins has rendered valuable service in the revision 
of the harmonies. The usefulness of the book has been materially 
enhanced by an excellent method of classification and a copious 
index. The ‘‘ Congregational Church Hymnal ” is no doubt destined to 
be extensively adopted in Protestant places of worship of various 
denominations throughout the country. 

A treatise on the growth and cultivation of the voice in singing, 
by Madame St. Germaine (J. B. Cramer & Co.), which, we believe, 
made its appearance some time ago, and has reached its fifth edition, 
contains many interesting and sensible hints upon the subject, con- 
sidered in its general aspects. It must be regarded rather as an 
exposition of the principles—and excellent principles they are— 
by which the authoress is guided in the practice of her vocation, 
than of any detailed system of voice production. Rival theories are 
not discussed, but many of the remarks are very pertinent, and 
students, or intending students, of the vocal art will derive both 
encouragement and instruction from the perusal of this little 
pamphlet. 

The distribution among church choirs throughout the country of 
a short tract lately published by John Samuels, entitled “Hints 
to Church Officers and Choristers,” would be an excellent mode of 
remedying certain annoyances connected with the demeanour of some 
choirs, especially as regards the younger members of them, during 
service-time, attributable in many cases not so much to intentional 
irreverence, as to imperfect drill. Suggestions for the remedy of this 
are here thrown out by one evidently well experienced in the 
subject of which he treats. The simple rules he has drawn out, and 
his good humoured criticism, cannot fail to do good, and we recom 
mend the little 4vochure to the attention of those concerned. 


VOCAL. 


Among recent loyal compositions, foremost in the spontaneity and 
freshness of its music must be counted a short Royal Jubilee cantata, 
entitled “ Grant the Queen a long life,” written by W. G. Cusins, to 
words selected from the Scriptures by the Rev. Canon Duckworth. 
From the spirited opening to the triumphant concluding chorus, 
“Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem,” the interest is sustained with un- 
flagging vigour, and the whole work is entirely free from the sort of 
musical platitudes by which pieces of occasion are apt to be dis- 
tinguished. The chorus, “ Behold, He that keepeth Israel,” in which 
a tonic and dominant ground bass plays a conspicuous part, is full of 
character ; and among the solos, No. 4, “The mountains shall depart,” 
may be singled out as possessing an opening melody of singular 
beauty. Wherever and whenever this work is adequately rendered it 
is sure to be heard with genuine pleasure, and to awaken a hearty 
response of those loyal sentiments to which it gives such appropriate 
expression. 

“ Twelve Songs written to Old English Words,” by Erskine Allon 
(London Music Publishing Co.), deserve to be extensively known. 
There is not one of these settings of poems by Herrick, Sir John 
Suckling, Samuel Butler, the Earl of Rochester, and others, in 
which evidence is not apparent of musical acquirement, melodic gift, 
and a conscientious desire on the composer’s part to give truthful 
expression in his music to the poets’ intentions. No. 4, entitled 


“ Death,” the words by William Walsh, may perhaps be signalised as . 


one of the most striking; but the level of merit, which, compared 
with the majority of songs lately produced, is a high one, is singu- 
larly well sustained throughout the collection. Mr. Allon would be 
only following the example of some of the best song-writers if he 
relieved the full harmonies which, with one exception, are here per- 
sistently kept in four or more parts, by occasional bits of accompani- 
ment of somewhat lighter texture ; and with this hint, we have much 
pleasure in drawing the attention of cultivated amateurs to these 
interesting and well-written songs. Another song by the same com- 
poser, in sheet form, and entitled “King Witlaf” (M. E. Stoakley, 
Cambridge ; and the London Music Publishing Co.), a setting of 
Longfellow’s well-known poem, is also of superior class, the varied 
significance of the poet’s lines being successfully reficcted both in the 
voice part and in the accompaniment. ‘The Vision Glorious,” by H. 
Moreton (Weekes & Co.), with organ or harmonium accompaniment ad 
libitum, is a song of the sentimental religious order. “The Miner and 
his Boy ” (Clifford & Co.) and “Hearts” are two fairly effective narra- 








tive songs. ‘“ Faithful unto Death” (Hopwood & Crew), by J. C. H. 
Sargent (B. Williams), deals with a painful subject in a somewhat 
conventional manner. “For lack of thee,” by Marie Antoinette 
Kingston (Enoch & Son), is written with refined musical feeling, and 
has, we should say, good chance of popularity. There is a pretty 
conceit, sympathetically rendered in the music, in “The Bird and 
the Rose,” by Amy Elsie Horrocks (London Music Publishing Co.). 
“Tell Me,” by Fred. Rivenhall (Joseph Williams), besides being 
musically ungrammatical, contains some combinations of notes which 
one would suppose any person endowed with even an ordinarily 
sensitive ear, though he were totally ignorant of harmony, would 
have been glad to avoid. “The Smuggler’s Wooing” is a spirited 
baritone song with a story in it, by E. Denham Harrison (Willcocks & 
Co.) ; and “ England,” by Merton Clark (A. Cox), is a patriotic ditty of 
popular type. If only for old associations’ sake, mention should not 
be omitted of .a loyal tribute by Mr. Tracy Turnerelli, who this time 
brings, not a wreath of gold, but a very little wreath of song, entitled 
“The Children’s Jubilee Song,” the words of which are written by 
himself to the tune of “ Home, Sweet Home,” arranged by Alfred 
Redhead (Wood & Co.). 


Curwen and Sons send a sacred cantata by Dr. Henry Fisher, 
entitled, ‘Ruth the Gleaner,” a subject which seems to find much 
favour just now with writers of this form of composition. The music, 
if not particularly imaginative, is pleasing, and suited for small choirs 
of moderate proficiency, for whose use it is presumably intended. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


“ A Waltz Whim ” (Walzer Grillen) and “In Winter” (E. Ascher- 
berg & Co.), two pianoforte solos by Tobias A. Matthay, are decidedly 
superior, as regards both their aim and achievement, to the ordinary 
run of pieces published now-a-days. The eccentric character of the 
first-named is sufficiently accounted for by its title. The second, 
however, falls little short of it in this respect, and the composer 
certainly, in some passages, seems to have been rendered somewhat 
restless by his dread of falling into commonplace. There is never- 
theless much good and genuine work in both, and pianists of 
sufficiently advanced technique to tackle with not inconsiderable 
difficulties, and ready to recognise and appreciate original effort 
wherever it is to be found, should give their attention to these two 
pieces. In “ Reminiscences” by Arthur Helbig (Wilcocks & Co.), 
whether or not it was the composer’s desire to anticipate criticism in 
his title, there is certainly some reminder of more or less familiar 
musical sentences, but this will not prevent the piece from finding 
favour with many players. There is good intention in the subsequent 
conflux of two melodies in “‘ Remembrances,” fantasia for the piano- 
forte by Charles R. Fisher (London Music Publishing Co.), but the 
themes themselves, truth to say, with their elongated phrases and 
somewhat balking rhythm, are of only moderate attractiveness. 
“ Presto” and “ Alla Gavotta, an Octave Study,” two well-written 
pieces by W. Herbert Lanyon (Weekes & Co,), may be recommended 
to pianists of average skill as both pleasing and useful. 


“ Antour d’une Source” and “Blondel” (Weekes & Co.), two 
melodies for the piano, by Cotsford Dick, are fairly pleasing drawing- 
room pieces. “La Defiance: Pas Militaire,” by W. Lauber, and the 
“ Viva Gavotte,” by E. Champion (both Alfred Hays), are also pieces 
of the popular type, the latter having a tune of some character. Mention 
should not be omitted of a new edition, issued by the same publisher, of 
Sterndale Bennett's edition of Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Three Capriccios” 
for the pianoforte, revised and fingered by his pupil, Arthur O’Leary. 
“ Minuet” for four hands, by William Faulkes (W. H. & G. H. 
Dreaper, Liverpool) is a cleverly written pianoforte duet of some 
length, and deserving of the attention of pianists. 


For violin and piano we receive a quietly effective little solo by 
Charles Hoby, entitled “Adieu” (London Music Publishing Co.), 
which affords amateur violinists an opportunity of expressive playing, 
and is written throughout for that instrument in the first position. 
We have several times drawn attention to J. M. Hemming’s excellent 
and really practical “Violin School” (L. Upcourt Gill), of which a 
supplementary part, containing twenty-four easy studies, has been 
received, 
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From various batches of dance music recently forwarded to us we 
select the following, as tuneful and pleasing, and fulfilling more or 
less the conditions of popularity. As is usual, and perhaps unavoidable, 
in such cases, these are for the most part differentiated by titles more 
in keeping with their pictorial frontispieces, than with any descriptive 
suggestion contained in the music—‘“ Happy vision,” by George 
Lamothe, and “La gondola” by H. Law (E. Ascherberg & Co.), 
both taking walzes; “Our Royal Princesses polka” by Henry Kluss- 
mann, and “My blue eyes” waltz by Percy Reeve (Joseph Williams), 
two dance pieces also likely to be popular ; “La Gioja” by W. Lauber 
(Alfred Hays), a lively gallop; “La plus aimée” waltz, and the 
“Jubilee” polka by G. J. Rubini, the latter of which has a more 
than unusually taking tune; and the “A 1” polka by Emily Walsh 
(all same publisher). ‘The Corinthia” waltz by Lena Herbert 
(Willcocks & Co.) is also a good specimen of its class. 








Occasional Hotes. 


THE new statue of Haydn was unveiled on Tuesday last at 
Vienna. It stands in front of the Church of St» Mary, a 
site chosen in preference to one in Prince Esterhazy’s park 
which had been suggested on account of the master’s long 
connection with that family. After many discussions, it was 
decided that Haydn’s sacred music was even greater than that 
written for the theatre and for the private orchestra of his 
patron, whence the selection already referred to. 





The statue is by Natter, and represents Haydn with a 
scroll in his left hand while the right holds a pencil. The face is 
said to be very life-like, and the white Carrara marble of the 
figure in excellent contrast with the yellow Tyrolese marble of 
which the pedestal is made, The Emperor, the Crown Prince, 
and many other distinguished persons were present, and listened 
tothe anthem composed for the occasion and performed by the 
Vienna Musical Society. Amongst the floral tributes deposited 
before the statue were some sent from England, and arriving 
unfortunately in a faded condition. Is this symbolical of the 
admiration for Haydn’s music in this country, which from its 
pristine bloom has somewhat fallen into the sere and yellow 
leaf? Let the hunters of “strange coincidences” ponder this 


question. 


The Daily News publishes some interesting extracts from 
Wagner's correspondence with Frau Elise Wille, a true friend 
in need, who stood by the composer in his worst troubles, 
counselling him, and supporting him with what is more valu- 
able and more rarely found than: good counsel, active and 
material aid. The extracts from these letters which will shortly 
be published in a French translation, refer chiefly to Wagner's 
relations with Ludwig II. of Bavaria, and throw a most 
amiable light upon that enthusiastic but ill-fated king. The 
most striking passage, written shortly before the famous first 
performance of 7ristan und Isolde, at Munich, runs thus: 
“Come! The three representations will be on the 15th, the 
18th, and the 2cth May. They’ll be splendid. Nothing like 
what they are to be was ever seen! But what pain and grief 
I had to go through to bring them to this point! The Schnorrs 
have been sublime. The husband and wife have given form 
and right motion to my Tristan and Iseult and put all the 
force of their souls into them. In my published article I only 
say a quarter of what I think of them. No hymn that ever 
was written is good enough to sing the praisés of my young 








King’s divinity. All is dream-like and fairy-like. I can’t 
conceive how so much beauty, grandeur, genius, and generosity 
is wrapped up in a single human life. And how unconsciously 
wise is my young man! But what horrors reign around him. 
The awful stupidness of his Court and of all the rest! Good 
God, protect him !” 


The prayer in the last sentence was answered only in a 
modified degree. Wagner had. to yield before the “ stupid- 
ness” and intrigues of jealous courtiers, backed up by the 
Bavarian mob; a temporary exile from Bavaria, and his 
removal from Munich to Triebschen, near Lucerne, being the 
result. But the King never swerved from his allegiance, and 
fate was at least kind to the master in so far as he did not 
live to witness the tragic end of his friend and patron. 


Talking of the King of Bavaria, we may recall to our 
readers’ minds the romantic story of two young, beautiful and 
rich Bavarian ladies, who were so much impressed with the 
terror of King Ludwig’s death that they rowed to the very 
spot in the Starnberg Lake where his body had been found, 
and there drowned themselves, locked in each other's arms. 
On enquiry, we are informed by a Munich correspondent that 
the incidents of the story are strictly and literally true, with 
a only exception that the young ladies were poor, and not 
rich. 


Le Figaro gives a description of a sad and impressive 
ceremony which formed as it were the closing scene of the 
great fire at the Opéra Comique. “On Friday M. Carvalho 
called together to the Varietés Theatre the personnel of his 
theatre—musicians, superintendents, workmen, workwomen, 
down to the very concierge. On the platform were grouped 
some of the principal artists of the Opéra Comique, soon 
joined by M. Carvalho. He addressed his audience in a few 
words, which were listened to in the deepest silence. ‘My 
friends,’ he said, ‘ we have all suffered terribly since Wednes- 
day ; you do notexpect a speechfrom me. You know why I 
asked you to come, why you are assembled round your 
captain—for the Roll-call! Our ship is wrecked—but we must 
have courage. From all sides come assurances of sympathy, 
all Paris is prepared to help the unhappy victims of this 
lamentable disaster. Let us thank one and all, and remain 
united and hopeful. 


“And now, my friends, let us do as soldiers on the morrow 
of a battle : let the roll be called!’ M. Carré, the chorusmaster 
read from his list the names of the chorus singers and supers. 
The first four named replied ‘Here’ ; the fifth name was followed 
by silence. Then from an upper gallery a voice called— 
‘Dead’ . . ~ Seventeen persons were missing, whose 
death had been ascertained, M. Carvalho rose and announced 
that he would undertake a matinée at the Trocadéro, when 
the artists of the Opéra Comique should perform exclusively ; 
and finally that the salaries of all the employés of the theatre 
would be paid up to the usual time of the annual closing of 
the theatre—June 30.” The government has not yet announced 
what measures it has taken for the re-establishment of the Opera 
Comique at an early date. The admirable troupe which M. 
Carvalho has taken so much pains to form must not be 
allowed to scatter, but should all reassemble on the day that a 
reinstallation can be effected, 
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M SAINT-SAENS SECOND PIANOFORTE RECITAL will 
» take place at ST. JAMES’S HALL (To-day), SATURDAY, June 4, at 3 
o’clock, when he will be assisted by M. Taffanel (flute), M. Gillet (oboe), and M. 
Turban (clarionet), their first appearance in England.—Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 35., 
2s. and Is., at Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall, and usual Agents.—N. Vert, 6, 
Cork Street, W. 


\\ R. E. STOEGER’S FOURTH AND LAST PIANOFORTE 

RECITAL, To-night Saturday, June 4, at 8, Maida Vale, N.W. (by kind 
permission of R. Binney Smith, Esq.), commencing at 8.30. Programme : Sonata, 
Op. 106 (Beethoven) ; Etudes (C sharp minor, D flat major, G flat major, A minor, 
B minor, C minor), second book, Op. 25 (Chopin); Fantasie, Op. 49 (Chopin) ; 
Liebes-Tod, ‘ Tristan und Isolde ” (Transcription) (Wagner- Liszt); Will o’ Wisp, 
“Etude Transcendante” (Liszt); Spinning Chorus, ‘ Flying Dutchman ’ 
Wagner-Liszt) ; Grand Valse-caprice (Stoeger).—Tickets, 10s. 6d., at Austin’s 
Office, St. James’s Hall, and usual Agents.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


ICHTER CONCERTS.—FIFTH CONCERT. ST. JAMES'’S 
HALL, MONDAY NEXT, June 6, at Eight. Programme :—Overture, 
“Benvenuto Cellini” (Berlioz); Sachs’s Monologue from ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” 
Act 2; ‘* Wie duftet doch der Flieder” (Wagner), Mr. Santley ; Symphonic 
Variations (Dvorak), repeated by desire ; Sachs’s Monologue from ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer,” Act 3; ‘* Wahn Wahn” (Wagner), Mr. Santley; Symphonic Poem, 
‘* Hungaria ” (Liszt); Symphony No. 3 in F (C. Hubert H. Parry), first per- 
formance. 


ss. CONCERTS.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.—FIFTH 

CONCERT, MONDAY NEXT, June 6, at Eight. Dr. HANS RICHTER, 
Conductor; Herr Ernst Schiever, Leader; Mr. Theodore Frantzen, Chorus 
Director. Orchestra of 100 Performers. Tickets, 15s., 10s. 6d., 5s., and 2s. 6d., 
at Austin’s, St. James's Hall; and usual Agents.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


M® W. G. CUSINS has the honour to announce that he will 
give his ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT, at ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
on WEDNESDAY NEXT, JUNE 8, at 2.30. Vocalists: Mdlle. Nordica, 
Mdlle. Elvira Gambogi (her first appearance in England), and Madame Trebelli; 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, Signor Del Puente, and Signor Ciampi, Instru- 
mentalists : Violin, Herr Waldemar Meyer and Mr. G. H. Betjemann; Viola, 
Mr. Richard Blagrove ; Violoncello, M. Louis Hegyesi; Pianoforte, Mr. W. G. 
Cusins. Mr. W. G. Cusins has great pleasure in announcing that Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal have kindly consented to recite on this occasion. At the Pianoforte, 
Signor Bisaccia and Mr. Pettit—Sofa stalls, £1 1s. ; reserved seats, 10s. 6d. ; 
balcony (unreserved), 5s. ; area, 3s.; gallery 1s. To be had at Austin’s Office, 
St. James’s Hall, the usual agents, and of Mr. W. G; Cusins, 40, Montagu 
Square, W. 


OSEF HOFMANN.—The wonderful Child Pianist and Composer 
(aged 9), whose performances have created a great sensation on the Continent, 
will make his first appearance in England at his recital, Princes’ Hall, on Thursday 
afternoon next, June 9, at Three o’clock. Tickets, 10s, 6d., 5s., and 2s. 6d., at 
the Hall and usual Agents.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


M DLLE. CLOTILDE KLEEBERG will give TWO PIANO- 

FORTE RECITALS at PRINCES’ HALL, on FRIDAY AFTER- 
NOONS, JUNE 10 and 17, at Three, Programme of the First Recital, June 10: 
—Toccata in C minor (J. $. Bach) ; Lison Dormait—Air and Variations (Mozart) ; 
Sonate Caracteristique, Op. 81A (Beethoven); ‘‘ Les Adieux, l’Absence, et Le 
Retour,” Sonate, Op. 109, E major (Beethoven) ; Fantasiestucke, Op. 12 (Schu- 
mann) ; Etude in F minor, Prelude in F sharp major, Prelude in B flat minor, and 
Mazurka in A flat (Chopin); Théme and Etude (Thalberg); L’Espiégle, Valse 
Impromptu (Raff).—Stalls ros. 6d., balcony 3s., admission Is.; of the usual Agents, 
and at the Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 

















IS GRACE THE DUKE OF ABERCORN has kindly con- 
sented to become the President. of the ‘‘ Gustav Ernest Choir,” which, under 
the old name of ** London Choral Union,” has been in existence since Dec., 1885, 








RURY LANE.—CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY.— 
Last Week but one.—TO-NIGHT, at Eight, GRAND PRODUCTION 
of LOHENGRIN. 


AST WEEK but ONE of the CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY 

at DRURY LANE.—Notice: There will be NO MORNING PERFORJ 

tp (To-day), Saturday, June 4. Last Morning performance, June 11, 
‘* Lohengrin,” 


ARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY.—Next week (LAST WEEK). 
—MONDAY, ‘‘Lohengrin.” Popular prices: Private boxes, £1 Is. to 

£6 6s. 3 orchestra stalls, ros. 6d.; grand circle, front row, 7s., other rows, 6s. ; 
first circle, front row, 5s., other rows, 4s. ; balcony, 3s.; pit, 2s. ; amphitheatre, 








Is, 6d. 5 gallery, Is, 





OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, DRURY LANE.—Thirty-six per. 
formances will be given during six weeks, commencing MONDAY, June 13. 

Mr. Augustus Harris begs to call attention to the fact that the artists are either 
well known to the London operatic public, or hold leading positions in the Con- 
tinental theatres, 

Mr. Harris has the greatest pleasure in announcing that he has been fortunate 
enough to engage as musical director Signor Luigi Mancinelli, whose world-wide 
reputation is a guarantee of the artistic excellence of the undertaking. 

The Chorus will consist of 90 members, and the orchestra of 77 musicians, 
chosen amongst the leading instrumentalists in London. 

Subscriptions will be received for either eighteen or thirty-six performances, 
Important concessions will be allowed to Subscribers. For terms apply to Mr. 
John Kemp, at the box-office of the theatre, or to the principal libraries. 








ICORDI'SS CHEAP ‘EDITION OF COMPLETE OPERAS. 
Edited by T1TO PAGLIARDINI. Elegant volumes, with Partrait and Bio- 
graphical and Critical Sketch of the Composer. New and Special Edition for the 
United Kingdom, the British Colonies, and the United States of America. The 
best, cheapest, and most complete in the world. 
52 Operas for Voice and Piano (Italian words), from 2s. 6d. to 5s. net ; and 
the same for Piano Solo, Is. net. Catalogues post free. , 
Ricordi, 265, Regent Street, W. 





JUST. PUBLISHED. 
Twenty-Four Studies for the Ptanoforte. 


GIACOMO FERRARIS. 
IN TWO BOOKS, PRICE 5s. EACH. 





‘* We.have no hesitation in calling this a superior work. . . i 
mastery of form and fertility of invention. . Accomplished pianists wil find 
much admirable material for practice, both in expression and execution, and th 
work is well worthy of the attention of teachers and students generally, "Review, 


PA ry ew 


C, JEFFERYS, 67, BERNERS STREET, w. 





ADAME NORMAN-NERUDA’S SECOND ORCHESTRAL 
CONCERT, at ST. JAMES’S HALL, on SATURDAY. AFTER. 
NOON NEXT, JUNE 11, at Three c’clock. Conductor, Mr. Charles Hallé. — 
Sofa stalls, 10s. 6d. ; reserved area, 5s. ; balcony, 3s. ; area, 2s. ; admission, Is. ; 
at Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall, and usual Agents.—N. Vert, 6, Cork St., W. 


R. JOHN THOMAS (Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen) has 
the honour to announce that he will givea GRAND WELSH JUBILEE 
CONCERT, at St. James’s Hall, on Tuesday Evening, June 14, at Eight o'clock, 
assisted by the most eminent artistes. Harp Solos, Harp Duets, Songs with Harp 
accompaniment. A WELSH CHOIR OF 350 VOICES will sing Welsh 
melodies, and also a Jubilee Chorus, ‘‘ Cambria’s Homage to our Empress-Queen,” 
composed by Mr. Thomas expressly for the occasion, accompanied by A BAND 
OF 25 HARPS. Vocalists—Madame Edith Wynne, Miss Mary Davies,. Miss 
Beata Francis, Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss Eleanor Rees, Mr. Hirwen Jones, Mr. 
Dyved Lewys, Mr. Maldwyn Humphreys, Mr. James Sauvage, Mr. Lucas Williams, 
Mr. Dan Price, and Mr. Edward Owen. Harps—Mr. John Thomas and Mr. 
T. H. Wright. Band of Harps—Miss Adelaide Arnold, Miss Lucretia Arnold, 
Miss Ida Audain, Miss Edith Brand, Miss Florence Chaplin, Miss Fanny Davies, 
Miss Mary Davies, Miss Emily Dixon, Miss Nellie Gunston, Miss Gwyneth 
James, Miss Margaret Hingston, Miss Frances Howell, Miss Edith Jones, Miss 
Lucy Leach, Miss Rachel Phelps, Miss M. Pocock, Miss S. Thorpe, Miss Viola 
Trust, Mrs. Thomas Finer, Mrs. Hitchcock, Mrs, John Williams, Mrs. John 
Thomas, Master Edward Williams, Master Frederick Barker, and Mr. T. H. 
Wright. Conductor—Mr. John Thomas, Sofa Stalls, One Guinea; Reserved 
Seats, 10s. 6d. ; Balcony (unreserved), 5s. ; Area, 38.; Gallery, 1s. To be had 
at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly; the usual Agents ; and of 
Mr. John Thomas, 53, Welbeck Street, W, 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY: 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 





and are pronounced the best medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials 
bear witness to their marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole 
civilised world to be the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. 
Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 





Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 








BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Public Speakers and Singers 


Can use ‘*Brown’s Bronchial Troches” as freely as requisite, containing 
nothing that can injure the system. They are invaluable in allaying the 
hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually Clearing and 
Strengthening the Voice, 

‘* They seem to act specially on the organs of the voice, and produce a clear 
nunciation.” —MARIE ROZE-MAPLESON. 

Ask for and obtain only ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Sold everywhere, 
at Is. 14d. a box. 





Notice TO ADVERTiISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 o'clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
A. S. MALLETT, ALLEN & Co.’s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. Telephone No.3849. Telegrapnic address; “ASMAL,” 
London. 


NoTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THE MusicAL WoRLD 
is now reduced to 17s. 6d. per annum (payable in advance). 

All business communications to be addressed to the Manager of 
THe Musical WoRLD. 


All communications in reference to the literary part of the paper to be 
addressed to the Editor, who cannot undertake to return rejected 
MSS. unless accompanied by a stamped directed envelope. 








Our next week's Portrait will be 


MR. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


Che Musical Gorld. 
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Our Portrait. 


MR. SEYMOUR JACKSON as THADDEUS. 


Mr. SEYMOUK JACKSON, known here as a tenor of the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company, has for some time been en- 
joying repute and popularity in the north of England. In 
that not least musical quarter of an England now alive with 
musica] aspirations, Mr, Jackson’s fine tenor voice has been 
heard and greatly appreciated in the so/7 of the Messiah and 
other well-known works, and in songs and ballads. Nowhere 
is Mr. Jackson better known than in Manchester, and when 
his determination to seek fame in fresh fields and pastures 
new as an operatic tenor resulted in his connection with 








Mr. Carl Rosa’s Opera Company, and that opera company 
duly visited Manchester in the course of its provincial tour, 
the greatest interest and excitement was aroused in the 
city. The Manchester audience heard again the pure and 
clear tones of Mr. Seymour Jackson’s voice, in the part of 
Thaddeus in Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, depicted in our por- 
trait, and in other operas. In London Mr. Jackson has 
appeared as Thaddeus, and now that experience has some- 
what developed his dramatic talent, it is hoped that our 
opera-goers may have an opportunity of applauding the artist 
in other parts. 





THE FRENCH OPERA COMIQUE. 


Our fear that the disaster in Paris would turn out to be even 
greater than was at first anticipated has proved too true. 
According to the latest accounts the number of deaths so far 
officially recorded amounts to 56, and every day for some 
time to come may make additions to the list, which will pro- 
bably be swelled by the names of many people succumbing 
to injuries received, and to the slower but no less fatal action 
of excessive nervous excitement on delicate systems. The 
first feeling in the face of so terrible a calamity is one of un- 
bounded regret and sympathy. Looking in a calmer mood 
on the details of the catastrophe, one finds that facts, or at 
least certain classes of facts, are as apt to repeat themselves 
as the fiction spun from a jaded novelist’s brain. The dis- 
tressing incidents sent to us by our Paris correspondent— 
people rushing about in headlong fright, others. calmly await- 
ing death, like the husband and wife who were locked in each 
other’s arms, the pomp and circumstance of the stage placed 
in juxtaposition with the grim reality of death—all this is 
typical of the historic fires which have destroyed theatres with 


‘greater frequency and with more disastrous results than can 


be recorded in connection with any other kind of public build- 
ing. The sudden impulse of panic to which crowds are liable 
seems to act most forcibly on the human mind when bent 
upon harmless enjoyment. It is easy for the calm outsider 
to make sage reflections after the event. One must have felt 
the electric shock which even the false alarm of a fire—such, 
for instance, as was witnessed during the performance of // 
Rinegato at Her Majesty’s Theatre some years ago—sends 
through an audience to know how all the prudent advice given 
in theory and enforced by experience is forgotten in the face 
of an enemy so treacherous and so terrible. At the Opéra 
Comique some instances of heroism vary the tale of disaster. 
The conduct of the firemen and of the police entering the 
burning house, with their Prefect at their head, is deserving of 
all praise,and some of the performers seem to have acted with 
singular self-possession and presence of mind. The fire broke 
out during the Finale of the first act of Mignon, when the 
stage is crowded by the leading dramatis persone, and the gay 
actors and actresses are setting out for the lordly castle where 
the subsequent events of the drama take place. This was in 
so far fortunate, as the egress from the stage, though suffi- 
ciently encumbered, is easier than from the dressing-rooms ; 
and it appears indeed that, as far as the performers are con- 
cerned, the loss of life has fallen exclusively upon the ladies 


‘of the ballet, who are not employed in the earlier scenes of 


Mignon, and wee probably preparing for their appearance in 
the second act. That act, curiously enough, winds up with a 
conflagration, generally represented with all the realism of the 
modern stage, and therefore, it is said, making Wignon an ex- 
ceptionally safe opera to witness, everything being prepared 
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for an accident, with the hose actually pointed at the burning 
castle. In this case, however, the destructive element antici- 
pated its mock representation ; and the firemen on the stage, 
if they were actually at their post, seem tu have been utterly 
taken by surprise. Whether they or any other persons can 
be charged with the neglect of due precaution at a theatre the 
peculiar liability of which to accident by fire M. Steenackers 
pointed out in the Chamber not many weeks ago, the official 
inquiry will no doubt reveal in good time. 

The Salle Favart, *« give its historic name to the late home 
of the opéra comique, although not architecturally a beautiful 
building, was, with the exception of the Comédie Francaise, 
perhaps the most interesting theatre in Paris, being connected 
with that form of musical art which is most eminently and 
most charmingly expressive of the French spirit. The French 
have, no doubt, developed a certain type of the grand or 
serious opera ; but there is little that is genuinely French in 
that type. Lully, an Italian, was its founder, and Gluck and 
Meyerbeer, two Germans, its greatest representatives, although 
it is quite true that these masters would never have done what 
they did unless they had been brought into contact with the 


grand airs and the solemn dignity of the tragedy of Corneille | 


and Racine. But all this is different in the opéra comique. 
In the long list of illustrious composers connected with that 
institution, from Monsigny, Berton, Boieldieu, and Auber— 
great, no doubt, in the tragic opera La Muette de Portici, but 
greater, or at least more original still, in Le Magon and Les 
Diamants de la Couronne—to such living masters as Gounod 
(in Le Médecin malgré lui), Ambroise Thomas, and Delibes, 
there is scarcely a single one, with the exception of Cherubini, 
the author of the classical Les Deux Journées, that is not of 
purely French origin ; and it may further be said that the 
lovely airs, the charming touches of musical esprit and refined 
sentiment, and the light and bright effects of instrumentation 
with which their works abound, could not have sprung from 
any but a French brain. This national importance of the 
lighter form of dramatic music has always been acknowledged 
by the French themselves. The genre was well defined and 
ever. safeguarded by the law, which in France does not think 
it beneath its dignity to deal with artistic matters. Within a 
few years it would have been a punishable offence to produce 
at the Opéra Comique a work in which the spoken dialogue 
was altogether supplanted by the recitative, the characteristic 
and privilege of grand opera. This rule, originally intended 
and felt as a restriction, had the effect of preserving the type 
in its greater purity; although the mixture of the spoken 
word and the music no doubt considerably impaired the 
dramatic illusion. A change has of late years come over the 
spirit of opéra comique. The French, like the rest of the 
world, have grown serious ; they also like to enjoy themselves 
in a melancholy manner. In consequence, we find that the 
final wedding bells, which used to be as typical of the last act 
of an opera of this kind as of the third volume of an English 
novel, have made way for the death-knell ; and the prime 
donne of the Opéra Comique were latterly quite used to com- 
ing to a bad end. Mireille, in the first and undeteriorated 
version of Gounod’s opera, expires, although she is seen im- 
mediately to rejoin her lover in the celestial regions ; Carmen 
falls under the dagger of her jealous lover, and poor Lakmé, 
the Indian maiden, dies of a broken heart. M. Carvalho, the 
present enterprising manager of the Opéra Comique, seems, 
indeed, inclined to attempt flights into altogether different 
regions. Long before M. Lamoureux he proposed to put 
Lohengrin on his stage, but was sternly reminded that a State- 
subventioned theatre had no business to encourage the enemy 
of France. More recently still he endeavoured to secure the 
performing right of Verdi’s Ofello, the very antipodes of comic 
opera, But in this attempt also he was not syccessfyl, and it 








is perhaps a matter for congratulation that he was not. The 
Salle Favart is and will remain the legitimate home of the 
lighter forms of French music; such is its true purpose and 
and its raison a’étre. 

We are speaking of the destroyed theatre as an existing 
thing, for it is absolutely certain that within a few years, 
perhaps within a few months, the building will rise from its 
ashes on its actual or some more convenient site in a statelier 
shape and with better acoustic conditions than even the 
restoration of the old house by M. Crépinet, in 1879, had 
secured. Without the Opéra Comique, Paris would be Paris no 
longer, although it might conceivably manage to exist without 
the huge Grand Opera, which, in spite of its gorgeous 
vestibule, its painted ceiling, and its foyer de danse, is essen- 
tially a white elephant, bequeathed by the second Empire, 
which laid its foundation, to the Republic, which finished it as 
a memento of a deteriorating taste. The auditorium is noto- 
rious for bad acoustics, and the performances on the stage 
would frequently be even less appreciated than they are if 
they were more perfectly heard,—although this latter circum- 
stance has, of course, nothing to do with the nature of the 
building, and suggests considerations of the official patronage 
of art, into which this is not the place to enter. At any rate, 
the Grand Opera may serve as a warning example of how a 
theatre should not be built to the architect who will be 
entrusted with the re-erection of its humbler rival. Before all, 
it must be hoped that the new Opéra Comique will not be 
constructed on too large a scale. The class of opera which 
forms, and will for years to come form its staple does not rely 
upon massive effects. Refinement of touch, subtle nuances of 
expression, delicate orchestration—these are the qualities 
which have made the French School what it is, and how 
entirely they are lost in a large theatre, visitors to Covent 
Garden, when such operas as Fra Diavolo or Mignon are in 
the bill, can tell for themselves. In the meantime the question 
arises, What are the artists of the Opéra Comique to do while 
their new home is rebuilding? There is no other theatre in 
Paris which can conveniently accommodate them, but one 
might perhaps be found in London. During the Franco- 
German war, the Children of Moliére met with a reception 
among us which they still remember and occasionally refer to 
in public speeches. We think we might promise similar 
hospitality to the interpreters of Auber and Bizet and Delibes, 
should they be inclined for a voyage across the Channel.— 
The Times. 





Correspondence. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF SCIENCE TO ART. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


S1r,—May I be permitted to add my quota to Dr. Morell 
Mackenzie’s denunciation of the substitution of pseudo-science in 
place of art truths. I yield to no man in my admiration of science, 
but it must keep its place. The object of science, and the only use 
it can have, is to explain known facts that exist without it, and to 
prove why those facts are true. Then I say to scientists, first secure 
your facts; know, of your own knowledge, these then set to 
prove them, but do not use science to foist on the public inventions 
of your own. The right relationship of science to has been 
admirably defined by Cardinal Manning. He said: “A dogma is a 
clear outline of the truth in the intelligence and an accurate 
expression of that truth in intelligible words, This onward advance 
of truth involves a limitation of error, and a marking of the sure path 
of truth. Every scientific discovery limits the intelligence of man— 
this seems a paradox—but wherever a truth is known no reasonable 
man would contradict it; the advance of science, therefore, limits 
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the field of error, and makes more certain the paths of truth.” In 
this sense, and only in this sense, have I used science and counsel 
its use in others; I have used it: only to prove and make sure those 
art dogmas consigned to my keeping and defence by that eminent 
teacher Cattaneo.-—Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES LUNN. 








Opera. 


MR. CARL ROSA’S OPERA AT DRURY LANE. 
““ LOHENGRIN ” IN ENGLISH. 





Mr. Carl Rosa’s English season at Drury Lane, not hitherto very 
eventful, and not very fortunate in the one event which has so far 
broken its even surface, assumed a different aspect last week, when 
the revival of Lohengrin attracted a large audience. That opera is 
undoubtedly the most popular among all its composer’s works, and 
occupies in the estimation of the general public the exalted place 
which the esoteric worshippers of the “music of.the future ” assign 
to Tristan und Isolde. The riotous proceedings connected with its 
recent solitary performance in Paris have moreover drawn special 
attention to the work, and it has been pointed out as a curious 
fact that at the time when a French mob banished Lohengrin from 
the French capita], a French artist was instrumental in revealing its 
beauties to English provincial audiences. Madame Marie Roze, the 
artist in question, who sang Elsa for the first time in London last 
week, has performed that part in most of our large cities, being 
associated with Mr. Scovel, an intelligent singer and an excellent 
actor, although his voice is of too light a quality to do full justice to 
the demands of Wagner’s music. Mr. Scovel’s place was taken last 
week by Mr. Barton McGuckin, and Mdlle. Tremelli (Ortrud), Mr. 
James Sauvage (Telramund), Mr. Max Eugene (the Herald), and 
Mr. Henry Pope (King Henry) completed a cast which, although 
open to improvement in individual cases, was well adapted to secure 
the ensemble for which Mr. Rosa’s company is famous. The fact is 
of more than ordinary importance in a work of the stamp of Lohengrin. 
The manners and mannerisms of the lyric stage, the irrepressible 
desire of “stars” to shine to the extinction of lesser luminaries, the 
total inactivity of the chorus, sufficiently offensive in the conventional 
opera, become an absolute nuisance in Wagner’s music, inseparably 
wedded as that music is to the words and to the motives of which 
those words are the articulate expression. To cut short unnecessary 
details, for which there would be no space and no occasion, let us say 
at once that as a whole the performance was one of the best, or at 
least the most harmonious, we have seen on any stage. A gorgeous 
but not gaudy mise-en-scine, an intelligent stage management, taking 
note of every dramatic point, a chorus singing in tune and time, an 
orchestra playing under the direction of Mr. Goossens with discretion 
and accuracy—all this contributed to make the occasion a memorable 
one ; and so in its way did the public, refraining from every sign of 
applause during the performance, but breaking forth into a perfect 
thunder of enthusiasm at the end of each act. It is by showing 
respect for a great work of art that a nation establishes its claims to 
being called musical. Coming now to individual efforts, it is a 
pleasant.duty to acknowledge that Madame Marie Roze has realised 
the poetic side of Elsa in the fullest measure. Her acting is entirely 
free from conventionalism ; she moves and enounces the words and 
sings the music as she feels, and in thus following the bent of her 
nature she very nearly realises the composer's ideal. It cannot be 
denied that her voice is not equal to the severe exigencies of 
Wagner's music. Here also, however, good points may be 
mentioned. Thus her second appeal to the King, “ My gracious 
Monarch,” was delivered with irresistible sweetness, and in the lovely 
duet with Ortrud and in the dialogue with Lohengrin—for a duet in 
the conventional sense it is not—much that was impressive might be 
mentioned. Mr. Barton McGuckin’s impersonation of the Knight 
of the Swan showed the blending of the heroic and the supernatural 
intended by Wagner. Clad in magnificent chain armour he looked 
as powerful a medizeval knight as one might desire to see, but never, 
even in the moments of highest joy.and profoundest grief, did he 
entirely forget his divine mission and the dignity conferred by it, 











In a vocal sense Mr. McGuckin’s performance deserves all but 
unqualified praise, his farewell to the Swan and the final disclosure 
of his name and descent being perhaps the most successful features. 
Mdlle. Tremelli had to contend with the difficulties of a foreign 
language, but acquitted herself creditably in difficult circumstances. 
Mr. Max Eugene, as Telramund, was fairly efficient, and Mr. James 
Sauvage, as the Herald, pronounced his words and sang his music in 
the distinct and authoritative manner beseeming an official personage. 
Mr. Pope was singularly well suited with the part of Henry the 
Fowler, and the prayer followed by the quintet in the first act was 
brought out extremely well. This and the finale of the same act are 
generally described as specimens of the “operatic” as distinguished 
from the dramatic manner adopted in the master’s later works. If so 
they tend at least to show how much can be done by a man of genius 
even within the limits of established form. 


A brief notice is also due to the excellent performance on Thurs- 
day evening, last week, of Mozart's Marriage of Figaro. Madame 
Burns as the Countess and Madame Gaylord as Susanna could not 
have been improved upon. Mr. James Sauvage got through the part 
of Count Almaviva very well, in spite of the hoarseness for which an 
apology was offered. Miss Marian Burton was very successful as 
Cherubino, but Mr. Celli’s Figaro was wanting in gaiety and lightness 
of touch. 


ITALIAN OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 


The performance of Rigoletto last Thursday week was the occa- 
sion of Miss Ella Russell’s reappearance at Covent Garden in the 
part of Gilda, which suited her on the whole very fairly. This lady’s 
phenomenally high notes have lost none of their charm, on the con- 
trary, her singing in Rigoletto was marked by more accurate intonation 
than formerly. Signor Devoyod as Rigoletto strengthened the favour- 
able impression he had -already gained, showing himself to be an 
admirable artist, singing with point and emphasis and acting with rare 
intelligence. Signor Antonio d’Andrade was prevented by indisposition 
from making his first appearance as the Duke, and his place was taken 
by Signor Figner, whose efforts that night cannot fairly be criticised. 
Dinorah on Tuesday evening introduced a new comer in the person 
of Signor Stagi, who enacted the part of the Shepherd, Corentino, in 
a fairly efficient manner. Miss Ella Russell, in the title-part, sang the 
music very acceptably, and the encore awarded to the Shadow Valse 
was well deserved. Signor d’Andrade as Hoel, and Madame Scalchi 
as the goatherd were fairly successful. 

The remarkable performance of Gounod’s Faus¢ on Saturday 
with Madame Albani as Marguerite was given before a crowded 
house. Madame Albani is perhaps a little too matronly in appearance 
for an ideal Marguerite, but she acts with all the freshness of youth, 
and in the cathedral scene made more impression even than on 
former occasions. ‘The jewel song was a triumph of refined vocalisa- 
tion. The animated acting of Madame Scalchi infused some interest 
into the otherwise characterless part of Siebel. Signor Gayarré’s Faust 
deserves great praise, but Signor Lorrain’s Mephistophiles was marred 
by exaggeration of style. Signor Bevignani conducted. 








Concerts. 


MR. CHARLES HALLE£’S. CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT. 


Mr. Charles Hallé’s second chamber music concert brought 
Brahms’s Violin Sonata in A, Op. 100, to a first hearing in this 
country. By a strange fancy or coincidence, that composer seems to 
have reserved his most tranquil moods for his two violin sonatas. 
There is scarcely a ripple to disturb the smooth and transparent flow of 
the work under notice, as may be gathered from the “emi inscribed 
on the successive three movements: “Allegro amabile” and “Andante 
tranquillo alternating with vivace” (after the manner of Beethoven’s 
Quartet in G) followed by a Finale marked; strangely enough, 
“ Allegretto grazioso quasi andante,” the needful contrast of a more 
animated rhythm being thus almost exclusively restricted to the short 
episodal Vivace of the second movement, On the whole, although 
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scarcely equal in merit to the recently brought-out Violoncello Sonata 
in F and Pianoforte Trio in C minor, the sonata, which was ex- 
cellently played by the concert giver and Madame Norman-Neruda, 
will be welcome to the admirers of Brahms’s genius. On the 
other hand, Dvorak’s Pianoforte Quartet in D, Op. 23, in which 
MM. Straus and Piatti co-operated with the above-named two 
artists, was little calculated to afford unalloyed gratification, the 
air with variations, tinged with the couleur locale of the Bohe- 
mian composers nationality, being by far the most attractive 
portion of the work. Madame Norman-Neruda also led Haydn’s 
String Quartet in E flat, Op. 50, No. 2, which, although like all 
Haydn’s music, not without features of special beauty, cannot be 
classed among the great master’s most fascinating inspirations. Mr. 
Charles Hallé played Beethoven’s powerful and impassioned Sonata 
in C minor, Op. 111, and accompanied Miss Emily Winant, who gave, 
with genuine feeling, two Lieder by Schumann (with an awkward slip 
in the accompaniment). 


MR. GUSTAV ERNEST’S SECOND CONCERT. 


By producing another cantata, Zhe Convent Bells, words by Mrs. 
Alexander Roberts, at his second concert, Mr. Gustav Ernest gave 
proof of much industry, and no mean inventive power, this work 
being marked by deeper expression than the village idyll, “‘ Love’s 
Conquest,” given at the first concert ; whilst the same tunefulness, 
with fluent writing in the voice parts, distinguishes both works. The 
clever pianoforte accompaniment, moreover, contains all the latent 
elements for orchestral scoring which would still further enhance the 
effect. The gem of the cantata consists in the prayer, “ Ave Maria,” 
allotted to Mdlle. Pauline Cramer, who, by her dramatic rendering 
of the principal soprano part, shared among the vocalists the 
chief honours with that excellent contralto, Miss Hilda Wilson. 
Miss Lucille Saunders, who was also in the cast, would but for 
an excessive vibrato, have been even more successful. Songs were 
contributed by the above named ladies and Miss Anna Davidoff, 
besides which Mr. Ernest gave an intelligent reading of Beethoven's 
“Sonata appassionata.” Herr Kornfeld performed Beethoven’s 
seldom heard Romance for Violin in G, and M. Hegyesi played on 
the violoncello a “‘ Melodie ” of his own composition, and an “ Air 
de Ballet” by Herr Ernest. A lifeless and colourless rendering of 
Beethoven’s impassionate Pianoforte Trio in D, Op. 70, by the three 
above named gentlemen opened, and part-songs by Gade and 
Caldicott, executed with commendable point by the Gustav Ernest 
Choir (which had also co-operated in the cantata) concluded the 
concert. Miss Mary Carmichael was the accompanist. 


MISS HALL AND MR. NICHOLL’S VOCAL RECITAL. 


Miss Marguerite Hall, of Boston, U.S.A., gave her first concert 
at the Portman Rooms, on May 25, in partnership with Mr. William 
Nicholl, who has by this time established his reputation as a tenor 
singer of a high order. Miss Hall’s voice is of a different kind 
from that which we are accustomed—rightly or wrongly—to regard as 
typically American. Her rich and full mezzo-soprano, low rather 
than high, but pure also in the upper notes, has been well cultivated, 
with due regard to the beauties of the middle register. The old- 
world Italian songs, by Salvator Rosa and Durante, were given with 
very charming nicety ; Schubert's “ Die junge Nonne showed abun- 
dant earnestness, and Mary Carmichael’s “June Song”—a strain of 
joyous passion—accompanied by the composer, received so effective 
a rendering from Miss Hall that it had to be repeated. Much of 
this music was evidently known “ by heart,” and when the singer 
referred too anxiously to the music in her hand, the eye and the ear 
experienced a distinct loss of charm. | The concerted numbers 
included a bright new duet, “ Daybreak,” by Mary Carmichael, who 
in her compositions does much to comfort the sore hearts that are, 
or ought to be, bleeding over modern drawing-room sentiment. Of 
such agony music there was positively no example at this concert. 
Mr. Nicholl’s songs were by Scarlatti, Handel, Jensen, A. C. Mac- 
kenzie—whose “ Of all sweet birds,” perhaps the most difficult of his 
difficult songs, was admirably rendered—and Shield, whose “Thorn 
was followed by “Tom Bowling,” in response to an encore, Mr. 
Nicholl accompanying himself. Variety was given to the programme 











by the very remarkable violin playing of Miss Lucy Riley, who since , 
her recent course of study with Joachim, has developed a broad and 
significant method of phrasing worthy of a pupil of such a master, 
besides the germ of other qualities, by grace of which the lady 
has it in her power to achieve real distinction in her art. Miss Mary 
Carmichael and Signor Vannuccini were the conductors. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


The Patti Concert at the Albert Hall, last week, attracted many 
admirers of the popular prima donna, but did not appear so crowded 
as it has been on other occasions of Madame Patti’s appearances. 
The great singer gave some well-known songs with the well-known 
perfection.—The concert of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir was very well 
attended, on the evening of the same day, at St. James’s Hall. The 


_ Singing of Cobb’s motett, “Surge Illuminare,” repeated from a former 


concert, and of Clippingdale’s “ Go, lovely rose,” by the choir, was 
such as must have highly gratified these young composers, and was 
not the least attractive feature of the programme.—The last concert of 
Wind Instrument Chamber Music took place on Friday, 27th ult., and 
was undoubtedly the best of the three. The programme began with 
Mozart’s octet for reeds and horns, played by Messrs. Horton, 
Malsch, Lazarus, Beddome, Mann, Keevil, W. Wootton and T, 
Wotton. Mr. Lazarus was afterwards heard in a fantasia for 
clarionet, by Sir G. Macfarren, composed expressly for the soloist. 
Onslow’s Sextuor for piano, flute, clarionet, horn, bassoon, and double 
bass, concluded the programme, and was well worth waiting for. Mr. 
Fox undertook the piano part, and acquitted himself remarkably well, 
as did the soloists supporting aim. The Minuetto with elaborate 
syncopated _ passages was played charmingly, and the beautiful 
Andante con Variazioni gave an opportunity for each artist to show 
his skill in execution. The addition of the double bass supplied just 
the deficiency that has been apparent throughout the series where 
wind alone has formed the concert. A large and representative 
audience was again present. 


The matinée given by Miss Georgina Ganz at Lady Londes- 
borough’s recently was attended by a large audience, and the excellent 
manner in which the numbers of the attractive programme were per- 
formed, and the interest shown by those present, were very en- 
couraging proofs of Miss Ganz’s success in this her first concert. 
Miss Ganz’s voice is sweet and sympathetic. She sang songs in 
Italian, German, and English, seeming perfectly at home in all of 
them. Miss Agnes Janson, Mr. Bernard Lane and Signor Foli gave 
songs, and Mr. Wilhelm Ganz was solo pianist and accompanist. 


The other evening, at Princes’ Hall, Mr. J. B. Welch gave a con- 
cert of vocal music only, at which all the performers were his 
“professional pupils.” Song after song, unvaried by any instrumental 
music, or even by a recitation, tended to make the affair rather 
tedious, but as doubtless the friends of the “ professional” pupils 
were present in force it was as well that they should have an oppor- 
tunity of being heard. Out of a group of fourteen ladies and gentle- 
men Miss Marie Middleton (soprano), Miss Gertrude Evans(contralto), 
Mr. Clements (tenor), and Mr. Douglas Scott (baritone) appeared the 
most advanced. Mr. Henry Piercy also sang. 


Mrs. Herbert Reeve gave an enjoyable invitation concert at 
her house, 53, Clifton Gardens, when she had the assistance 
of Madame Thea Sanderini, Miss Hendon Warde, Madame Lennox, 
Miss Madeleine Hardy, and Mrs. Ley. Madame Lennox was 
very successful in a song by Coenen, and Mrs. Reeve sang 
Cowen’s new song, “Tears,” with great feeling. Messrs. Jules and 
Maurice Koopman and Miss Kate Cheyne performed a Trio of Gade’s 
for violin, ’cello, and piano, and the two latter co-operated with Mr. 
Herbert Reeve in Weber’s original and highly melodious Trio for 
cello, piano, and flute. 


The National Society for Women’s Suffrage have been giving con- 
certs in aid of their funds under the direction of Miss Agnes Larkcom, 
from which it is to be inferred, we presume, that Miss Larkcom is 
herself an advocate for female suffrage. The second concert took 
place last Saturday afternoon, at Princes’ Hall, with a host of well- 
known names in the programme. The music selected was not of a 
very high order, with oné or two exceptions, though the supporters of 
the society, who were present in force, seemed to thoroughly enjoy it 
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Miss Eleanor Rees appears to think her friends are always satisfied 
with the same song from her, so regularly does she give “ The 
Worker” in public. A special word of praise is due to Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann for her piano soli, and to Miss Emily Shinner for her 
excellent performance on the violin. 


Later in the day Miss Madeleine Friedel gave a “ grand evening 
concert,” in which she displayed her mastery of the pianoforte ; such 
items as Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C sharp, and Chopin’s Andante 
and Polonaise being played with great nicety, Miss Hermine Kopp 
contributed some well-chosen songs by Rubinstein, Grieg, and Schu- 
mann, and Herren Ries and Fuchs performed soli on the violin and 
violoncello respectively. 


At Herr Peiniger’s violin recital, which drew a fairly numerous 
audience to St. James’s Hall, the most substantial pieces were a clever 
sonata for pianoforte and violin by H. von Herzogenberg in E flat, 
Op. 54, an antiquated work for the same instruments by Joseph 
Gibbs, Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, and Bach’s unaccompanied 
Chaconne, besides a selection of smaller pieces by various composers, 
in the performance of which a good tone, correct expression, and 
excellent mechanism were displayed by the concert-giver. Mdlle. 
Kleeberg, who played the pianoforte part in the first. and last named 
sonatas, was equally successful with some well contrasted soli by 
Handel, Raff, and Godard. Mr. Hopkins-Ould was an efficient 
accompanist. 


A second concert was given by the Handel Society, under Mr. 
F, A. W. Docker’s conductorship, at the new and lavishly—perhaps 
too iavishly—decorated “ People’s Palace,” Mile End, East. Orientals 
being characterised by patience, several excerpts from Cherubini’s 
Requiem in C minor were sat out (or “stood out” by hundreds, the 
vast hall being crammed to the door) with perfect silence. The 
remaining portion of the concert, consisting principally of vocal 
and instrumental soli, was received with unbounded enthusi- 
asm, some portion of which might with advantage be trans- 
ferred to St. James’s or Princes’ Hall. The most artistic performance 
was Miss L. M. Nunn’s clever violin solo—mazurka by Wieniawski ; 
whilst a piece with muted strings, added as an encore, afforded a 
favourable test of the acoustic properties of the hall. The band and 
chorus were, possibly under the influence of the unwonted Eastern 
climate, scarcely up to their usual “ trim.” 


A crowded audience attended at the matinée given by Miss 
Katherine Poyntz, at 16, Grosvenor Street, on Thursday last week. 
The concert-giver’s refined style and purity of intonation found good 
opportunity for display in songs by Gounod, F. Clay, Jude, &c., and 
the valuable assistance rendered to Mr. Bernard Lane, Mr. Maybrick, 
Miss Helen D’Alton, and other artists, added to the success of the 
entertainment. Mdlle. Aimée de Bohun, a lady gifted with a crisp 
touch and intelligent style, contributed solos on the pianoforte, and 
Madame Dunbar Perkins played effectively a sonata of Handel. 


The Westminster Orchestral Society gave their seventh orchestral 
concert last week,-and although the programme was made up of 
operatic selections, mostly overtures—a severe test for an amateur 
band—the society was able to show considerable improvement in 
their playing. A new overture, “The Student of Salamanca,” com- 
posed by the conductor, Mr. Charles Stewart Macpherson, was very 
effectively played by the band under his command, who, indeed, had 
no great difficulties to contend with in the flowing and straight- 
forward tunefulness of Mr. Macpherson’s score. 


The grand special entertainments given by the members of the 
Lyric Club at Princes’ Hall on Thursday, the 26th ult., must have 
been a financial as well as artistic success, judging by the 
numbers present. In a programme of twenty- -eight numbers given by 
thirty performers it is impossible to enumerate all that took place. 
It was indeed a most liberal entertainment. Mr. Marshall P. Wilder, 
the American humorist, afforded perhaps the greatest delight to all 
by his inimitable. drolleries and imitations, though not entirely 
eclipsing the better known, if less original, Mr. Grossmith, who 
described how he was haunted by the “ Mikado” on a journey to 
Homburg. Miss Norreys was rather good in a recitation called 


“ Cupid’s Alley,” and Miss Louise Phillips sang in excellent style a | 
| circus. 


couple of songs by Cowen. With many more songs and recitations 
the entertainment was further diversified by the Engineer’s band in 








the galleries of the Royal Institute of Water-Colour Painters, whose 
rooms were thrown open, and where an excellent supper was served. 


Mr. Charlton T. Speer gave his sixth annual pianoforte recital, at 
Princes’ Hall, on Friday last, when he was assisted by the Misses 
Hallett and Miss Dora Bright. Mr. Speer’s merits as a solo executant 
and concertante player were displayed first in Beethoven’s Sonata in 
C minor, Op. 13; a Suite of three pieces of Chopin’s, and his own 
Serenade and Valse Caprice. These, in addition to a duet for two 
pianofortes, “ Andante and Variations,” Schumann, and W. Mac- 
farren’s Quartet for four performers on two pianos, “ La Bouquetiére,” 
in which Mr. Speer was associated with Misses Bright and Bennett, 
and Mr. J. T. Williams, served as a vebicle for the display of excep- 
tional manipulative power. 

Mr. Oberthiir’s concert on Saturday afternoon was largely attended 
by those to whom the harp more especially appeals. Mr. Oberthir 
performed his own compositions principally, but these were charac- 
terised by much charm and graceful effect. He had the assistance 
of Mr. Kornfield (violin) and Herr Niederberger (violoncello). The 
vocalists were Mdlle. Karin Lindsten, and MM. V. de Monaco and 
Francis Campbell. 

We regret that the concerts of Miss Marie Wurm, Mrs. L’Estrange, 
the Royal College of Music last week, and others were accidentally 
omitted in the rush and crowd of musical events. We may add, 
that the earlier tickets are sent to the office, the better is the chance 
of having a concert noticed. 

In noticing Miss Minnie Bell’s matinée last week, we should have 
given the name of Mr. Lawrence Cautley as having played in “Is 
Madame at Home ?” instead of Mr. Yorke Stephens. 


The Theatres. 





ADELPHI ry Family Jars” Jars” nt eee » 7-45 
“The Harbour Lights ne 
AVENUE “ Madame Favart”. oe 
Court “ The Nettle” 8 
“ Dandy Dick” d . .. 8.30 
COMEDY “Nearly Seven”... dis ads we 
“ The Red Lamp” ... 8.30 
CRITERION ... “Who Killed Cock Robin?” . 8 
“David Garrick” = — 
GAIETY “Dimity’s Dilemma” - 7-30 
“ Monte Cristo Jr.”... “ie 
GLOBE “ After Many Days ” 8 ss 
“The Private Secretary” ... 9 
LYCEUM “Louis XI.” . 815 
OPERA COMIQUE “Asina Looking Glass - 8.30 
PRINCE OF WALES’s “ Jubilation — 7.45 
“Dorothy”... “ae 8.30 
PRINCESS’S “The Clockmaker's Hat” 7.45 
“ Held by the ued ‘ 8.30 
Savoy ~The Cap” «.. 7.40 
“ Ruddigore ” “ie Pst oe eae 
ST. JAMES’s ... “ Lady Clancarty ” sci Wee os S 
STRAND “Tom Noddy’s Secret” hic jue FS 
“The Road to Ruin” mai sid ee» 8.30 
TOOLE’S “The Lottery Ticket ” ost os im 9 
“The Butler” Pn i wal em 2 | 
VAUDEVILLE... “A dark Night’s Bridal hese tie at 
ee es on re 


A farcical piece called “The Skeleton,” adapted from the 
German of Von Moser, and presented at the Vaudeville Theatre last 
Friday afternoon, calls for but brief notice. It deals with the old 
story of the prying mother-in-law, the confiding wife, and the flippant 
husband. Only in this case the husband’s flippancy is his worst fault, 
in other respects he is an innocent man. Having rescued a female 
circus-rider from drowning, the relations into whieh he is drawn with 
the girl cause some embarrassment in his domestic circle. Miss 
Helen Leyton was distinctly good as the heroine, and M. Marius 
(good old Mons. Marius) was extremely droll as the manager of a 
Useful assistance was also given by Miss Florence West and 
Messrs. Yorke Stephens and Lewis Waller. 
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The farce was followed by a well-written one-act drama, called 
“ After,” by Scott Battams. It is strong and effective, and the author 
was fortunate in being able to secure the services of such a talented 
artist as Miss Sophie Eyre in the principal part. 
<SoaS 


Mr. J. F. Nisbet, dramatic critic of the Zimes, has been engaged 
by Miss Grace Hawthorne to adapt “‘ Theodora” for the Princess’s 
Theatre. 

M. Félix Rémo, the author of “La musique au pays des brouil- 
lards,” an amusing volume which created some little interest a year or 
two ago, has made arrangements in Paris to bring over here a com- 
bination of first-rate artists from the Comédie Francaise, Gymnase, 
and Vaudeville, 
répertoire. It is understood that the performances will be given at 
the Vaudeville Theatre, on Mondays and Wednesdays, from June 15, 
in the form of matinées, no theatre being available at night that is 
suited for the purpose. Mdlle. Thenard of the Comédie Francaise, 
who achieved a great success in London with her lectures a few years 
ago, will be one of the principal attractions, 


i i 


Shaftesbury Avenue bids fair to divide theatrical honours with the 
Strand. Mr. John Lancaster, of Manchester, has secured a site for a 
theatre here, and the building is to be proceeded with at once with a 
view to opening, if possible, at Christmas. The first play will be a 
revival of “The Tempest,” for which Miss Wallis has been engaged 
as Miranda. 

~<sSesa 

Mr. Irving will give a performance of Louis XI. on June 9, for the 

benefit of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund. 


—~<Ses>— 


Mr. J. Parry Cole gave a tentative performance of his new opera 
on Saturday, at the Kilburn Hall. It is called 4 Romance of the 
Harem, “ A grand Spectacular Romantic Opera, in two Acts,” libretto 
by Arthur Sketchley. The sfectacle had to be imagined by the 
audience, the same scenery—a very simple set—having to do duty 
for both acts! The romance consists, apparently, in the Sultan 
disguising himself as a Greek, and setting his subjects by the ears. 
The cast of characters was unequally filled, Mr. R. Lansmere, an old 
hand at English opera, appearing like a triton among minnows. Mr. 
Gilbert King deserves praise, however, for his correct singing and 
distinct enunciation. Of Mr. Parry Cole’s music it is a pleasure to 
write. Without being altogether free from reminiscences of the great 
exemplars of opera, the work contains much that is origiual, and all 
is written in a thorough scholarly style. Mr. Cole displays skill in 
his orchestration, and his numbers are full of melody, one in par- 
ticular, in a minor key, alla polacca, and sung with effect by Mr. 
Lansmere, earning a well-deserved encore from a sparse but appre- 


ciative audience. 
—<sos 


Mr. Clifford Harrison gave the twenty-second recital of his series 
at the Steinway Hall on Saturday afternoon last to a crowded 
audience. The programme included “ The Story of the Faithful Soul,” 
which was given in a remarkably striking and artistic manner, and 
for which Mr. Clifford Harrison won well-earned applause. He also 
gave with much feeling “Sir Launfal” (Lowell), and also an ex- 
cellent rendering of “The Execution of Montrose.” The lighter 
pieces were “ Mr. Chadband’s Oratory” (Dickens), and “A Night 
with a Stork,” the latter especially causing much merriment by the 
quaint and amusing manner in which it was recited. 

Sa 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. have just published a 
volume of verses and recitations from the pen of Mr. Clifford 
Harrison, entitled “In Hours of Leisure,” many of which are 
written in a style now unfortunately seldom met with. Reciters who 
are in search of poems that will both please and amuse cannot do 
better than get this charming book. 

< SS 

Miss Adelaide Detchon commences a series of Dramatic Recitals 
at the Princes’ Hall this (Saturday) afternoon. She will appear every 
evening (except Saturday) for one month. 


and to produce the best comedies of the French. 





“The Amber Heart,” Mr. Alfred C. Calmour’s original poetical 
fancy, in three acts, will be produced at the Lyceum on Tuesday 
next, when the cast will include Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. H. 
Kemble, Mr. Frank Tyars, Mr. A. Beaumont, Mr. G. S. Willard, 
Miss Cissy Grahame, Miss Helen Forsyth, Miss Giffard, and Miss 
Ellen Terry. 





Hert Week’s Music. 





TO-DAY (SATURDAY). P.M. 
BES GG RAE 5: <evteininsacivvasosabasedis ebaaneandsoal Willis’s Rooms 3 
ME SABO. son cinksvtecninnsrhes scdees, seg Wusesouedeunvad St. James’s Hall 3 
i ATLEAST IT OR Royal Albert Hall 3 
Mr. Stoeger’s Pianoforte Recital ........... ssesceesesesees 8, Maida Vale 8.30 
Miss Adelaide Detchon’s First Recital... .........s00.0.+« Princes’ Hall 8 
P eM * casckbicsiciccvddsivincs cccescotescs bese Drury Lane Theatre 8 
“Lucia di Lammermoor ”.........seceeseeeeseee Covent Garden Theatre 8.30 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” ,,.,..ccccccssssseseees Her Majesty's Theatre 8.30 
Monpbay, May 6. 
PS COMBI. ccecdisctisicecedonsisepchiverstiinbinigortd St. James’s Hall 8 
PRIN icinivsnceetisteiarepbtieapeisiasteibiivetth Drury Lane Theatre 8 
Italian Opera .......... Ms siuedabeiddilan fp bi0lessheeee Covent Garden Theatre 8.30 
TUESDAY, 7. 
ens RONNIE DEMIS... .chiinnanenanecospasnnseonsn oeneneein Steinway Hall 3 
Messrs. Harvey Lohr and Frank Arnold ........00+-0.0.0 Princes’ Hall 3.30 
English Opera ..... didhvonenandengmieninasceyiobunet rune Drury Lane Theatre 8 
SORTRE PGR, 2. .cccscoscccneen Sweponntondeersebe as Covent Garden Theatre 8.30 
WEDNESDAY, 8. 
TEE: LEMOOLUOS IES cic cnscccderssphoevecasisachextr hiker ond 16, Grosvenor Street 3 
IMRT sec ks akan. «sdend sskkbucceusilen vac mil cdsks tanned St. James’s Hall 2.30 
MS CRROS. coccoccccnscscsaveenhnaiitehnerlicns®™ sis Drury Lane Theatre 8 
THURSDAY, 9, 
DRE SEINE wcivck ein <ctkasvensshabisbeeboosbvengetseushabssegetis Princes’ Hall 3 
Philharmonic Society .........0essecccsessss socccveeseesers St. James’s Hall 8 
Mesdames Gayrard-Pacini and Louise Pyk............-+. rinces’ Hall 8.45 
PeMNNUONT MMOL 5c. cca.e ence sas cassvansasedtescelsssieekou Drury Lane Theatre 8 
SRR iio). doi vcncnsteicocesevesssces ve Covent Carden Theatre 8.30 
FRIDAY, 10. 
DAS, CHINES FIGS | ois. scupincisvcsinccdsesinensssacesdiiiiaokes St. James’s Hall 3 
Mille. Clotilde Kleebeng..........00sccccoscccseccsseroroccese Princes’ Hall 3 
St. Cogilin Sechety scscicsvecessssscscocedeeccsssotiovvessses St. James’s Hall .8 
Kaglish Opera. .cderssescoossessuoeesséciboosaisiocs. Drury Lane Theatre 8 
RURIRI, CRGIN, natarentscesteresesscopnsishenipesedonm Covent Garden Theatre. 8.30 








Music Publishers’ Weekly List. 


SONGS. 

At the Golden Gate ... Seymour Smith .. E. Ashdown 
Bird Raptures ... ae: ya00 5» 2. 09h | EM. [yop 08 . Stanley Lucas 
Cradle Song... pa ses ee ve eee - Novello 
Daftodils Bis co a aa .. E.M. Clapton . Stanley Lucas 
David’s Lament ad «. Chinner . E. Ashdown 
Distant yet. ae Seymour Smith .. aa 
Dream of long ago, A... +» «se ~- Musgrave ..« Novello 
Faithful till deat * po ... Sargent ... B. Williams 
First Primrose of Spring ..... M. Maynard . Stanley Lucas 
King Witlaf ws we) wee Erskine Allon’ ...London Mus. Pub. 
Last night _... tis ai Ashton Stanley Lucas 
Let me de thee ... . Cowen ... . _E. Ashdown 
Trusty and True F. Rivenhall . Stanley Lucas 

PIANOFO RTE, 7 
Banna (four sketches), duet ‘ Moir" Clark ... Stanley Lucas 
Fifty five- = ag Inventions .. Edwin Lott ... E. Ashdown 
M (rustic dance) .. ... Michael Watson Cia me 
Pastorale and Allegro by Nardini . Oscar Beringer Stanley Lucas 
Souvenirs—Daisy-time ... . Michael Watson E. 

"ORGAN. 
Schubert’s ** Echo” . Wm. Spark ... E. Ashdown 
CHORUSES. 

Britain’s Glory dott cites . Harvey Lohr... —... Novello 
Children’s Jubilee Song ... PR en ake Wood 
Sing, O Heavens Festival Antica) »» Charles Darnton... + Curwen 
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Hotes and Hews. 
LONDON. 


Mr. Vert has recently returned from Paris, where he went to conclude 
an engagement with Josef Hofmann, the phenomenal boy-pianist, 
who has created a sensation in the French capital, and will make his first 
appearance in London on Thursday next. 


Mr. W. G. Cusins will give his annual morning concert at the St. 
James’s Hall on Wednesday next. 


A marriage my be expected to take place shortly between Mr. C. 
Hayden Coffin and Miss Hope Temple. 

Madame Lillian Nordica had the honour of singing at the State con- 
cert of yesterday week. 


Mr. Lawrence Kellie will give his second vocal recital at Steinway 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon next. 


Mr. Mapleson announces his season to commence at Her Maijesty’s 
Theatre to-day, Saturday, with a considerable flourish of the managerial 
trumpet, and although the old “nobility and gentry” have been omitted, 
a sly and touching appeal to the “ aristocratic patrons ” is made. Acrord- 
ing to Mr. Mapleson, most of the successful operas of modern times have 
been produced at Her Majesty’s, and this is perfectly true, no manager 
having shown greater judgment than himself in the selection of new 
works. We are further told that no “expense or pains have been 
spared in procuring artists of the highest ability, and in sclecting works 
likely to give satisfaction to the musical public.” ‘The lists of artists 
includes, indeed, at least two names of the first order: Mdlle. Lilli 
Lehmann and Madame Trebelli; and the list of works, many masterpieces 
such as Beethoven’s Fidelio, Boito’s Mefistofele, Aida, Lohengrin, 
Gluck’s Armida, and Orpheus, and others. If even a moderate propor- 
tion of these latter are produced, Mr. Mapleson’s season will not be 
without interest. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BIRMINGHAM, May 23.—It is a strange fact, but nevertheless true, that 
concerts given in aid of some charity should invariably prove a financial 
failure. Rot only does the charity not benefit by it, but moreover the 
concert giver has to bear any loss arising from such concerts. This was 
the case last week when Mrs. Richardson, a licentiate of the Royal 
Academy of Music, gave an excellent concert at the Masonic Hall in aid 
of the Adult Home-Teaching Branch of the General Institution for the 
Blind, of which she is a teacher. Mrs. Richardson was assisted by 
Madame Barton-Edmonds (soprano), formerly a pupil of Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Madame Pollack (contralto), Miss Lilian Ditton (solo violin), Mr. Gordon 
Heller (baritone). The programme was ofa semi-classical character, and 
must have satisfied all classes of concert-goers. Mrs. Richardson is a 
painstaking, accomplished pianist, she exhibits a considerable amount of 
technique, possesses a firm and decided touch, and plays with due regard 
to phrasing and proper modulation and feeling. Chopin’s Andante spianato, 
followed by the brilliant Polonaise in E flat, Op. 22, was in every respect 
given in a musicianly manner. Liszt’s “ Rigoletto,” a charming “ Frihlings- 
lied” by Kjerulf, and a Saltarello by Nicodé, were all played in an artistic 
style and elicited hearty applause and recalls. The concerted items 
showed that she was as successful in emsemble-playing as in soli. 
Miss Lilian Ditton (a pupil of Mr. J. T. Carrodus), a young and graceful 
violin player, plays with wonderful breadth of tone, correct intonation, and 
exceptionally fine feeling for one so young. Her so/¢ were : “ Air Varié” 
(Vieuxtemps), “ Arioso” (Reinecke), “ Molto Vivace” (Ries), and she 
took part in a Beethoven and a Handel Sonata. Madame Barton- 
Edmonds, who, we regret to say, now only seldom appears before the 
public, possesses a natural full soprano and a splendid method of singing 
which was manifest in the way she rendered Meyerbeer’s “ Nobil Signor.” 
She further delighted her audience by the pleasing way she sang Balfe’s 
“ T’m not in love, remember” ; in response to an unavoidable encore she 
gave an old song by Dr. Arnold, accompanying herself. Madame Pollack’s 
rich and sympathetic voice told well in Randegger’s “ Dors enfant, dors,” 
and Cowen’s “In the Chimney Corner.” The great charm of her singing 
is her perfect phrasing and enunciation. Mr. Gordon Heller, who made 
his first appearance before a Birmingham audience, has a pleasing bari- 
tone voice, and an excellent and agreeable voice production ; he created a 
most favourable impression.—An invitation concert was given at his own 
music-room by Mr. Stephen S. Stratton, who is the conductor of a private 
choral society. A capital selection from Cowen’s Sleeping Beauty was 

rmed; the soli being taken by Mrs. Alfred Feeney, Madame 
ollack, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Bishop. Mrs. Feeney hasa pleasant soprano 
voice, and sings with artistic understanding and feeling. Madame Pol- 
lack was quite at home in the dramatic parts allotted to the contralto. 
The second part consisted of four-part songs, &c. The most pleasing was 
a manuscript four-part song for female voices, “ Spring,” words and music 
by Ferdinand Praeger, the accomplished musician littérateur. 








CARMARTHEN, May 27.—A Jubilee Eisteddfod was held in the Market 
Place, Carmarthen, last week. The conductor of the proceedings was 
Mr. T. Miles Evans, Abergwilli ; and Dr. Parry, of the Musical College of 
Wales, the adjudicator. Eight soprani competed for a prize of 10/6 for 
the best rendering of “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” nine contralti 
competed in “O rest in the Lord,” twenty-nine tenors in a love song 
by Dr. Parry, and thirty-four basses in “Arm, arm ye brave.” There 
were eight competitions open to choirs and bands, the chief being that 
won by the Priory United, Carmarthen. This choir numbered more than 
sixty voices, and gave the hymn by John Thomas with considerable dash 
and vigour; they gained the prize of £20, and their conductor, Ap 
Cymon, was decorated with a gold medal, suitably inscribed. Dr. Parry, 
in giving his adjudications, criticised ‘each performance with care. The 
Rev. A. G. Edwards, vicar of Carmarthen, gave judgment on the poems in 
English and Welsh sent in for competition. The Eisteddfod brought in 
£50, which will be handed over to the Carmarthenshire Infirmary. 


LIVERPOOL.—Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis was sung at the Church of 
St. Francis Xavier on May 22, for the first time in Liverpool. 


MANCHESTER.—Herr Schénberger’s recital, which concluded the 
series of Gentlemen’s concerts, practically ended also the Manchester 
musical season. It is impossible to say this without a sigh, for music has 
been well honoured here during the past winter, and there are many 
evenings which we would gladly be able to live through again. Such an 
attitude of happy retrospect makes it all the harder to face the fact that 
October must be reached before the da capo occurs. However, all things 
come round to him who will but wait, and in the meantime much may be 
done by each of us towards assimilating what we have heard, and so 
attaining a keener appreciation of the delights in store for us. Valele 
praeterita, futura petimus. This summer, too, we are particularly for- 
tunate in having the interval between the two classical seasons connected 
by so charming a bridge as the Jubilee exhibition. There is here indeed 
an inexhaustible source of pleasure and education in almost every depart- 
ment. The musical arrangements have, of course, to be dictated by a 
consideration of the tastes of the multitudes, and in consequence are 
largely of a popular kind. Nevertheless, it must be said that, within the 
limits assigned to them, the various bands, and especially the exhibition 
band, under the directorship of Mr. de Jong, have acquitted themselves 
with all possible credit. This week also has commenced the organ 
recitals, of which two are given each day by Mr. J. Kendrick Pyne on the 
great organ of the exhibition. Mr. Pyne’s abilities as an executant are 
well known, and as he has an exceptionally large réfertoire there can be 
no doubt that his recitals will prove a continuous source of attraction.— 
Whitsun week is always a very festive time in Manchester, but the 
festivities are almost without exception of such a kind as to suit the tastes 
of the oi woo who swarm here in vast numbers from all parts of the 
north. Consequently there is very little to record which would be likely to 
interest the readers of The Musical World. On Monday, at the Theatre 
Royal, an enthusiastic house showed that “Claudian,” as interpreted by 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, Miss Eastlake, and the Princess’s Theatre Company 
has lost none of its popularity. On Friday and Saturday Ciito is to be 
played.—Lecocq’s latest Parisian success, Pepita, is given this week at 
the Princes’ Theatre by Van Biene and Lingard’s Fa/ka Company.—A 
formidable array of attractions has been provided at the Jubilee Exhibi- 
tion in view of the crowds who are likely patronise it. In addition to the 
organ recitals and the permanent band, performances are given daily by 
the Blue Hungarian and the Royal Irish Constabulary bands. A great 
feature in each day’s musical arrangements is the playing of the British 
Army Quadrilles, with imposing musketry effects, by the bands of the 
Lancashire Fusiliers and Manchester Artillery, the pipers of the Scots 
Guards, and the Exhibition band. It is to be regretted that there has 
been so much delay in exhibiting the collection of autograph letters and 
manuscript scores which Mr. Watson Smith has placed at the disposal of 
the committee. A personal interview with Mr. Smith has assured us that 
the collection is one of great variety and interest, and also, fortunately, that 
there is some prospect of its being accessible before much longer. 


FOREIGN, 


DEATHS.—At Padua, aged 71, Gaetano Fraschini, of apoplexy—a 
tenor singer of great repute in Italy and France. Fraschini appeared in 
Lucia at Her Majesty’s in 1847, but did not make a good impression on 
London critics, who pronounced his style to be greatly exaggerated ; on 
the other hand, French connoisseurs admired his command of striking 
effects as much as his artistic singing.—At Villequier, where he was born 
and practised as a cooper, Poultier, of great repute in Paris, atenor. He 
first appeared at the Grand Opera in 1841, and in London in 1851 or 52, 
and after 1856 retired from the stage and sang only at concerts.— 
At Vienna, Catherine Goldberg Strossi, sister of Professor Goldberg, of 
London, from whom she received her first instructions in singing. She 
sang for the first time in London, together with Miss Dolby, Mdlle. Jetty 
Treffzs, &c., and at Julien’s concerts, Covent Garden. ards she went 
to Italy, where she became one of the most celebrated prime donne, and 
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sang in several operas with the tenor, Giuglini. Her lastappearance was 
at the Grande Teatro Liceo, Barcelona, where she sang during nine 
months with Tamberlik and Rodaz. She retired afterwards from the 
stage and settled in Vienna.—At Rome, Augusto Paleotti, who was known 
as a tenor singer under the name of Paolo Augusti.—At Bressoux, near 
Liége, aged 65, Michel Dupuis, professor of solfége at the Conservatoire ; 
one of a well-known musical family.—At Matagne la Petite, aged 76, 
Constant Bombled, professor of music.—At Lille, aged 40, Lévy, con- 
ductor and violinist-—-At Weimer, Eduard Grosse, trombone player, 
aged 64.—At Munich, Ludwig Mayer, member of the Court band, aged 61. 
—At Cassel, C. Wipplinger, Court music director, aged 63.—Sophie Diez, 
for many years a singer at the Munich Court Opera, aged 67.—At Athens 
(America), Mary Harden, for whom John Howard Payne wrote “ Home, 
Sweet Home.” The original MS. of this song, interlined with love 
messages from the composer, was put in her coffin and buried with her on 





BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


HREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS 

repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the cstoey of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 


application, ' 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





F. &.. O... eNS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fron & Wood Frame Pianofortes, 
ANGRAVE ST., HAGGERSTON, E._ [N.LR. 





Our PIANOFORTES are of first-class manufacture, at the 
lowest possible prices. All the latest improvements and most modern 
designs. Every instrument guaranteed. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 





SHIPPERS SUPPLIED, 





THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 

PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. AP ly at 

the Office of the BikKBECK BUILDING SoclETY, 29, Southampton B is, 
Chancery Lane. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 

SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate ion, either for 

Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FRER- 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








-THORNHILL’S 


Cravelling Bags, Dressing Cases, 


Wedding Presents 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Fully Fllustrated Catalogues Post Free, 


W. THORNHILL & CO. 


To H.M. the Queen, T.R.H. the Prince & Princess of Wales, 








and Royal Family. 


144, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1734. 





VOICE TRAINING EXERCISES 


(For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass Voices), 


EMIL BEHNKE and CHARLES W. PEARCE. 





Price 1/6 each, 


Cloth Boards, 3/- each. 





“Fam much obliged to you for sending me Voice Exercises. They seem to me admerable, and doubtless will prove of great utility.”— 


FREDERICK A. G. OUSELEY.. 


“I like the Vocal Exercises very much ; they are scientific, systematic, and ingenious."—JOHN STAINER. . 





CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond Street. W., and 415, Poultry, ‘E:C. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


THREE SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. By M. Bourne. 


“Show the influence of Schumann, but not to an extent that can be blamed. The first and second, called ‘ Reverie’ 
and ‘ Adieu,’ are full of genuine sentiment ; and the third is suitably gay.”—-(Ep. Musical World.) 

‘Tastefully and elegantly written, and admirably suited for teaching purposes."—(Ep Topical Times.) 

“* The Reverie’ is dreamy and melodious ; the ‘ Adieu’ plaintive and graceful ; and the ‘ Revoir’ characteristic.”—(Ep. Vews 
of the World.”) S 

“Simple, but well written.”—-(Ep. Atheneum.) 

“‘ Adopted the graceful idea of Mendelssohn. These pieces indeed reflect that composer occasionally, while they have also 
merits of their own, and as graceful pieces for the drawing-room can hardly fail to please.”—-(Ep. Zra.) 


PERPETUUM MOBILE. By Michael Watson, 


“A composition which should obtain a great success, inasmuch as it is brilliant, well written, and extremely effective, 
without presenting any formidable difficulties to the industrious student.”—(Ep. Musical World.) 

‘Will be found of great use in practising, and shows the hand of the skilled musician.”—(Ep. Pictorial World.) 

“A capital study for the right hand. Apart from its utility as a study, it is interesting as music.” (Ep. Musical Standard.) 

‘‘With his usual skill, Mr. Michael Watson has constructed a pianoforte piece of moderate difficulty, but considerable 
eftect.".—(Ep. Mews of the World.) 

“A pleasing imitation of Weber’s Rondo, and somewhat easier than its model.” (Ep. Atheneum.) 

“Mr. Watson has done what few would have accomplished so well, that is to write an original, effective, and musicianly 
movement after a great original composer had adopted the same plan. We can warmly commend this solo as a study for the 
pianist. It will be of great value in the acquirement of fingering, and it has the further merit of being a well-written and interesting 
piece, as agreeable to hear as to play. As a matter of course, it is almost entirely a study for the right hand.”—(Ep. Era.) 


NEW SONGS, 


WORDS. MUSIC, 


THE LOVE GONE BY. I. E. Weatherly. Henry Loge. 


“ A very pathetic and graceful song.” (Ep. Musical Standard.) 

“‘The words are very sympathetic, and the melody is very tuneful."—(Ep. Ladies’ Pictorial.) 

“ A graceful song wedded to appropriate words.” (Ep. ews of the World.) 

“Tt is pretty music, and suits the words.”—(Ep. Zyuth.) 

“A meritorious song. It is refined, expressive, and very elegant in melody ; in fact we have not seen a better song of its kind 
for a long time. There is a violin or violoncello obbligato, which will enhance the effect of the song in no slight degree.” —(Ep. Era.) 


WELL-A-DAY. G, Clifton Bingham, Percy fackman. 


* Tsan excellent song of its kind. It is thoroughly characteristic, and free from vulgarity. It may be unhesitatingly praised.” — 
(Ep. Musical World.) ; 

“ A quaint little love-ditty of the narrative school.”—(Ep. Graphic.) 

“A pretty attractive melody, with a simple accompaniment, admirably harmonised, those who hear it sung will not refrain from 
hearing a repetition."—(Ep. Jewish Chronicle.) 

A simple but piquant little song, rather quaint in character."—(Ep. Atheneum.) 

“Is perfectly delicious. It is a syllabub of a song—light, bright, with just enough emotional flavouring to give it piquancy”— 
Ep. Zruth. 
( “Ts an 2S ditty, agreeable enough in its way, and likely enough to find favour with amateurs.”—(Ep. Zra.) 


PRIGE 2/- EACH, NET. 
E. ASCHERBERG & CO.. 


Music Publishers and Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
211, REGENT STREET LONDON, W. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE “MUSICAL WORLD,” June 4, 1887, 





Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 


As “THADDEUS” in “THE BOHEMIAN GIRL.” 








